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Fourth edition now ready of 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By RicHarp LE 
GALLIENNE, With a cover design by Will 


The New York 7Ztmes says: ‘‘ Mr. Le Gallienne sketches his characters 
the breath of life. . . . The author has not only a brilliant touch and a ke 
tenderness.” 

Time and the Hour says: ‘* Surely in these brief intimate chapters Mr. Le 
Such writing has a flavor and grace of its own that should make it memorable with 
sympathy, must endear it to many.” 

The City Press, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘‘ The Romance of Zion Chapel’ is a novel of rare 
novel of a poet who can write prose of rare distinction; of an epigrammatist who can flash wit 
pregnant phrases; of a psychologist who can present objectively his keen, interpenetrative analysis of 
a painter who can project his portraits in relief against a background of hazy chiaroscuro.” 

This new book by Mr. Le Gallienne is uniform with ** The Quest of the Golden Girl,” which is now in its tenth edition. 


dley. Crown 8vo. $1.50 


hand, and knows how to breathe into them 
wide range of sympathy and an exquisite 











ing like a very small masterpiece. 
incerity, its rare kindliness and 


pressive power. It is the 
a bewildering profusion of 
ives and human character; of 





Fourth edition in preparation of 
POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. Boards, $1.50 


To Mr. Stephen Phillips has been awarded by the proprietors of Ze Academy (London) a premium of one hundred guineas, in accord- 
ance with their previously proclaimed intention of making that, and a second gift of fifty guineas, to the writers of the two books which 
should be adjudged worthy to be ‘‘ crowned” as the most important contributions to the literature of 1897. 

: The London 7imes says: ‘‘ Mr. Phillips is a poet,—one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation whose writings contain the 
indefinable quality which makes for permanence.” 


The London Academy says: ‘‘ How could language express more? It has an almost physical effect upon the reader, in the opening of 
the eyes and the dilation of the heart.” 





Just ready 


ADMIRALS ALL, AND OTHER POEMS. By HENrRy 
N EWBOLT. Wrappers. Fcap 8vo. 35 cents 


The Pittsburg Leader says: ‘“ Mr. Newbolt’s volume is made up of stirring sea verses which will find an echo in many American hearts 
just now. Henry Newbolt strikes the chord of British prowess until it thrills and sings again . . . the chord that Tennyson struck so 
superbly in the account of Sir Richard Grenville and the ‘ Revenge.’” 


The Jndependent says: ‘‘ Mr. Newbolt’s little book smacks deliciously of the true fountain.” 





THE HEART OF MIRANDA, and Other Stories. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
THE MAKING OF A PRIG. A Novel. By EvEtyn SHarp. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Novel. By E. A. BENNETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A BISHOP’S DILEMMA. By Etta D’Arcy. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
CARPET COURTSHIP. By THomas Coss. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
THE SPANISH WINE. By Frank MatHEw. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Dovctas Kine. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
REGINA. By HERMAN SUDERMANN. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
OURNALISM FOR WOMEN. ByE. A. BENNETT. 75 cents. 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Hartanp. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
SUMMER MOTHS. A Play. By WitttamM HEIngeMANN. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
SOME NOTES OF A STRUGGLING GENIUS. ByG. S. Srrezt. oe. ¢ Bodley Booklets. Wrappers, 35 cents. 
THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneto Graname. No. 5 Bodley Booklets. Wrappers, 35 cents. 
PAGAN PAPERS. A Volume of Essa: By KenneTH Sesmssce. Uniform with ‘‘ The Golden Age.” $1.25. 
GODEFROI AND YOLANDE. A . By Lawrence Irvinc. $1.25. 
THE KING WITH TWO FACES. ByM. E. CoLeripcr. $1.50. 








To be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid,on receipt of price, by the publisher 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Memoir of Major-General Sir 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart. 


By Grorcz Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Canon of Canterbury, late Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
LorpD Roperts of Kandahar, V.C. With 
a Illustrations and Map. Large 8vo, 

5-00. 


The Story of the Malakand Field 
Force, 1897 
AN EPISODE OF FRONTIER WAR 
By Winston L. SPENoER CHURCHILL. With 
six Maps and Plans and a Frontispiece Por- 
trait of Major-General Sir Binpon BLoop, 
K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 350 pages, $2.50. 


The author of this volume is the eldest son of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. He is “= ty genta of the 4th 
Rowe’ 's Own) | mee ol 

Malakand Ex 


seen so 
Campos was 


Frontier sete A Itho ly prese’ ey oe 
am althou = 
pacity of correspondent. eho Bee nsnauciens 


one 
Mi che Charen had hed basecs 


The Life of Judge Jeffreys 


By H. B. Irvinc. With 3 Portraits and a Fac- 
simile. 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Mr. H. = Irving’s Fy f of Judge J eaee ais ot 
of ha comtary and, ahd © repro- 
duce the general ie cour ofa a ‘period’ during "which the 


law were ee 
of the nation. There are three 


the us judge—one showing him as 

Recorder of London, another as Lord Chief Justice, 

the last as Lord Chancellor ; also, a facsimile of a letter 
in his handwriting. 

“The svt be. ty, the ot tive power consider- 
able. — ng the last, book is —— 
niably coats places absorbing.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. (ew Volume.) 


The Salmon 


By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-Harpy. With 
chapters on the Law of Salmon Fishing, by 
Cxiaup DouGLas PENNANT, and Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Doucias ADAMS and CHARLES 
Wuymper. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Stray Thoughts on Reading 


By Lucy H. M. Soutspy, Head Mistress of 

Oxford High School. 16mo, $1.00. 

“A volume of and sensible advice, based 
upon a con observation and useful 
personal experie: is terse 
Sethe ae slncuntcn beng partly afc 


The contents are misce 
nd partly 8 | catiiehasn 
chapter on Sunday 
strikes us as a Npor Eg candid treatment 
hms in these days a vexed question.” os 
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Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by the publishers 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue New York 
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y|THE STORY OF THE REVOLU-|— 


‘SCRIBNERS | 


|MACAZINE| 


For May. : 


UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT 
WELLESLEY. Abbe Carter Goodloe, 
author of ‘‘ College Girls,” describes the 
manners, life, and customs at Wellesley. 
(Illustrated from life by Miss Cowles, C. 
A. Gilbert, and E. C. Peixotto.) 

Next a Lire at Vassar will be described 


b: 
rwood, illustrated by Orson Lowell ; efag the 
uly number Lire “J SMITH, arine Fal- 


. A. Clark 





ws, illustrated by W. 


TION. Senator Lodge vividly describes 
the | the battles of Oriskany, Bennington, and 
Saratoga, and shows their true historical 
importance. Illustrated by Pyle, Yohn, 
Peixotto, and Christy. 


THE WORKERS—Tue West— Mr. 
Wyckoff shows some of the humorous 
incidents in the situation of a college 
graduate as day laborer. (Illustrated by 
Leigh from life.) 


RED ROCK, a Curonicte or REcon- 
struction, by Thomas Nelson Page, illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst, continues. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S new 
serial, The King’s Jackal, illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. 


BICYCLING AS SEEN BY A. B. 
FROST. A set of 6 full-page drawings 
without text. 


THE FIELD OF ART contains papers 
by Kenyon Cox and Russell Sturgis. 


THE NEW REPORTER, a short story 
by Jesse Lynch Williams. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-57 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Critic Leaflets 


Mr. KIPpLine’s RECESSIONAL.”’ 


Mr. Kippiine’s ‘‘ VAMPIRE,” with Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s Picture. 


LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 
CoL. JoHN Hay ON THE “‘ RuBaryat.” 
‘*THE BANNER OF THE JEW,” by Emma Laz- 
arus. 
‘¢ Tue STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” and ‘‘ AM- 
ERICAN Fac.” 
TENNYSON’s ‘‘ CROSSING THE Bar.” 
On Dickinson hand-made paper, rubricated 
title and signature, the latter in facsimile of au 
tograph 





Each, 10 cents a copy. 
For sale at Scribner's, Putnam's, Dution’sand Brentano's. 
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‘Third Edition ready this day 


The 


Pride of Jennico 
“A bewitching romance’”’ 


The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Every- 
body is reading—or ought to be reading 
—The Pride of Jennico. It is a be- 
witching romance with the fresh bloom 
upon it that Mr. Weyman’s work bore 
on its initial appearance, which readers 
will remember as one of the charms of 
Prince Otto. . . . It is one of the new- 
est and best novels of the decade.” 


The Pride of Jennico 


By. AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
Cloth. samo. $1.50. 
A Pts = ops | peeonqee and delightful story.”’ 








‘A rattling semanes eer story which runs 
along in a riotous manner and is all the more fascinat- 
ing on that account.”— 7he Times, New York. 

* A stirring. brilliant, and dashing story. .. 
The , New York, . by? 

66 istecetune in yay style, rich in —— color, 
risin: oh al almos' nage ntenseness, st- 

ut with Poche ic interest euch is The 
de - Jennico.??— The Record, 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 


The Gospel 


of Freedom 


By ROBERT HERRICK, 
University of Chicago. 
Cloth. samo. $1.50. 


** Written with care, with sympathy, with pas- 
sion.” —Book Reviews. 
Prof. G. R. cate Cobia College, says : ‘‘ His 
rt stories were usually realistic 
iene sometimes nearly devoid 
of incident, but showing a strong 
grasp of human nature and an 
pemely clear a . ent 
nsight 
has is found a a —— e Yon in 
e Gos om 
Itcannotbe passed 3 novel which is Bisbely tobe widely 
withouta hearing. read, and to bring its author rec- 
ogn: tion as one who must be 
counted among the few writers who have the ambition, 
the patience and the special talents for undertaking the 
serious treatment of American life. 








The workman- 
ship is good, the 
feeling is genuine, 
the subject isinti- f 
mately American. 


IN PREPARATION 


The General 
Manager’s Story 








By 
HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, 
Author of ‘* On Many Seas," ete. 
Illustrated from life by W. D. STEVENs. 


Cloth. samo. $1.50. 
The author writes Lewin fig onan —_ the 
memories of fifteen youre per- 
The Experiences sonal experience in all grades of 
el FaThe book is inten ly interesti: 
sely in in 
Railroad Man. 4 the artist has made his sketches 


the men and trains until he has 
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Authors at Home: 
Mr. E. L. Gopxin in New York* 

THREE years ago, Mr. Edwin Lawrence Godkin would 
hardly have been included in a series of Authors at Home, 
although he had written, almost in boyhood, a ‘‘ History of 
Hungary,” which owed its inspiration to the fervor aroused 
by that picturesque patriot, Louis Kossuth; and a volume of 
‘« Critical and Social Essays,” taken from Zhe Nation, some 
of which were his, had appeared in 1867. The former work 
made its appearance while the historian was studying law in 
the Middle Temple, London, after his graduation from 
Queen’s College, Belfast; for Mr. Godkin, though an 
American in the best sense of the word, is not native to the 
American soil. Perhaps most of those who know him to be 
foreign-born, believe him to bean Englishman; at least it 
suits so many to call him one, that it may be well to say 
that, though remotely of an English stock, he drew his 
first breath (2 Oct. 1831) at Moyne, County Wicklow, near 
‘“‘the Vale of Avoca,” ‘‘the meeting of the waters,” cele- 
breted in Moore’s ‘‘ Irish Melodies.” So far, indeed, as he 
is not an American, he isa Home Rule Irishman, being a 
frequent contributor to the English magazines, during the 
Home Rule agitation in England on this subject, and one 
of the writers for a little volume, called ‘‘ Hand-Book of 
Home Rule,” issued by the Liberal party in 1887, with such 
collaborators as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Barry O’Brien. 

It is an interesting fact that the man who has done more 
~W?New series. Dr. C. C. Abbott, 18 Dec. shee. 2er, F. Marion Crawford, 15 Jan. 


1898. Dr. S, Weir Mitchell, Feb. 19. Miss ry E. Wilkins, March 5. Mr. F 
Meldnesn Smith, April 2, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, April 16, 


behalf. 


than any other to debauch politics and affairs in the first 
city in America, and the man who has done the most 


to purify them and thwart the other’s influence, are both of 


Irish origin. The bearings of this fact on the question of 


immigration would be weightier, if the two men were of 
the same class—the class aimed at by legislation on this sub- 
ject. One of them, it is true, is of this class, but the antece- 
dents of the other were radically different. 

The editor-in-chief of Zhe Evening Post is the son of the 
Rev. James Godkin, the author of several works on the 
Irish church and state—‘‘ Ireland and her Churches,” ‘‘ The 
Land War in Ireland” (Macmillan & Co., 1870), etc. The 
clear and cogent literary style of which Mr. Godkin is an 
acknowledged master is a direct inheritance from his father, 
whose fastidiousness in the use of English was at least as 
great; a feeling shared by a sister, Miss Georgina Godkin, 
long resident in Italy, and well known as the biographer of 
Victor Emmanuel, and as an occasional contributor to 
The Critic and other periodicals. 

The publication of the ‘‘ History of Hungary” (a very old- 
fashioned little book now, somewhat profusely illustrated 
with primitive woodcuts) and a letter to the London Daily 
News on the Greek question, induced the editor of that jour- 
nal to offer Mr. Godkin—a very young man for such service 
—the position of correspondent on the Danube, on the out- 
break of hostilities between Turkey and Russia, in 1853. 
Three years of activity and excitement followed the accep- 
tance of this offer; and to this day Mr. Godkin recalls vividly 
the scenes and incidents of his experience as a pioneer war- 
correspondent in the south-east. As he takes his ease at a 
particularly comfortable grate, in an evening when one 
literary task has been completed and an: ther not yet taken 
up, he sometimes summons up remembrance of things asso- 
ciated with that remote, mid-century period, when the 
rough-and-tumble life in the saddle was as congenial as it 
might be unattractive now. 

One of its episodes was a forty-hours’ ride across country, 
without quitting the saddle, to reach Calafat, a strategic 
point, before it was invested by the enemy. Another was the 
shock of finding his tent-mate, after a few hours’ separation, 
dead of cholera. -Yet another, the lying ill with fever, in a 
hospital near Constantinople, and listening to the hymns o 
the English soldiers’ children. 
passed in Bucharest, 
strained society. 


A memorable winter was 
amid a brilliant, fascinating, unre- 
With these youthful memories graven -in 
his mind, it would be strange if the east, with its multifarious 
problems, were not a subject of peculiar interest to the 
veteran journalist. Only a year ago, he planned a journey 


to Montenegro and Bucharest, to refresh old recollections; 
but it miscarried after he and Mrs. Godkin reached Venice. 

Returning after the Crimean war to his home in Dublin, 
rather out of health, he received ere long another offer from 
the same journal, to travel through our southern states in its 
The journey was made on horseback, and proved a 
To it was due, perhaps, the habit of long 


lonely enterprise. 
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communion with himself in the saddle, which continued 
until quite recently; long journeys through New England 
of several weeks’ duration, were one of his summer pastimes; 
and he was one of the earliest riders in Central Park. Just 
here may be interpolated the fact that he was admitted to 
the New York bar (of which his son is now a member) 
while studying in the office of the late David Dudley Field. 

Three years later, having married, he spent two years 
traveling abroad, living in Paris for two winters, and being 
somewhat out of health for the greater part ofthe time. In 
1865 he founded Zhe Nation and for twenty-seven years re- 
mained at his post in this country, without once leaving it. 
He could hardly have done the work he has accomplished, 
but for this remarkable steadfastness—a quality which is 
really the keynote to his character, through which he has 
persisted in telling the truth without fear or favor, becoming 
what one of his friends calls ‘‘ the public watch-dog,” in spite 
of an ever-blowing blast of obloquy. I have called Mr. God- 
kin a veteran journalist, and the title is doubly appropriate in 
the case of one who has served so long and so uninterruptedly, 
and whose career has been so constant and gallant a fight 
against errors and abuses. By the death of Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, a man of essentially different character and aims, he has 
become the dean of the journalisticcorps in this city, out- 
ranking the editors of all the other leading papers. 

The Nation promptly became the most authoritative polit- 
ical review in the country, and retains its leadership to this 
day. Since 1881, when the control of Zhe Evening Post was 
acquired by the owners of Zhe Nation, the former journal has 
been, as it were, a daily edition of the latter, instead of the 
latter becoming, as is usually the case, a weekly edition of 
the daily. By the juriction thus effected, virility was im- 
parted to a daily newspaper of high repute and dignified tra- 
ditions, but deficient, at the time, in force and influence. 

The task of conducting a journal published six times a 
week, even with the aid of so able and efficient a staff as 
Mr. Godkin gathered about him, necessitates the observance 
of more or less inflexible office hours. | Henceforth it was 
no longer possible for the editor to live at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as he had done for seven years, while con- 
ducting a paper in New York. When he came here to live 
permanently, Mr. Godkin, who had formerly resided in the 
upper part of the city, chose for his home, eight years ago, 
with characteristic disregard of a popular tendency in the 
opposite direction, a house in West Tenth Street; and cast 
in his lot with the old-time residents who still cling to the 
neighborhood of lower Fifth Avenue as the ‘‘ court end” of 
the town. Taking a four-story English-basement house, he 
partly remodelled it, as to its interior, with an eye to cul- 
tured cosiness, rather than display. A short stairway, 
screened from the front door, leads to the second story, 
where the counterpart of a spacious drawing-room in front 
is found in a commodious library at the back, with row up- 
on row of books rising, on three sides, to the high ceiling, but 
leaving the west wall free for a fireplace and mantel, and 
engravings of famous statesmen and writers, living and dead, 
with some of whom the occupant of the room has enjoyed, 
or still enjoys, the privilege of a stimulating personal inter- 
course. Two large windows, with a southern exposure, 
admit an abundance of light with comparatively little noise. 
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It would be hard to find a pleasanter workshop in the town, 
or one better stored with books worth reading; and the 
worker’s memory holds the location of almost every volume. 
Here, when his evening is free, and no special object calls 
for the reading of new works, the chances are ten to one 
that you will find a volume of Burke open in Mr. Godkin’s 
hand—an author to whom he has more frequent recourse 
for refreshment, perhaps, than to any other. Tennyson is 
his favorite among the modern poets; St. Beuve among the 
critics; and St. Gregory of Tours has amused and interested 
him for years. Biography, history and political economy he 
reads without ceasing; but as a novel-reader he is a failure, 
a modern novel rarely holding him—a fact which he regrets. 

His day is very systematic: a simple French breakfast in 
his room; at his office by nine to set the machinery running 
for the day, and to do his own editorial writing, guarded 
from interruptions, as well as possible, until after twelve. 
Then an hour or so of promiscuous work, and home to 
luncheon by two; very ready, afterwards, for a cigarette and 
an hour of loafing, for which he has as distinct a talent as 
for work. Physical exercise is never neglected: in doors at 
pulleys, or, preferably, if the weather permits, along tricycle 
ride—for the past three years a substitute for horseback- 
riding. Five-o’clock tea is an unvarying function; then 
comes a solid hour’s reading. Dinner at No. 36 is always a 
social meal. For the man or woman who won't be vocal 
then, Mr. Godkin has little use. It is here that one sees 
best the genial and humorous side of a character noted 
chiefly for its aggressive strength. No evening at home is 
pleasanter than that which he devotes to reading aloud, to 
one or two good friends, a succession of his favorite verses, 
among which is sure to be included some old song. In 
music, the violin is the only instrument that moves him. 
Club life enters little into his habits. There are a certain 
few, in the ‘‘ little America” of which he is so fond, whom 
he finds stimulating, but they are rarely found in a crowd; 
and to leave his library, on one of the few free winter eve- 
nings, is an effort. This is something he deplores, but has 
to admit. 

Premium Point, New Rochelle—that most beautiful of 
suburban spots easily accessible to the hard-working New 
Yorker—was for some years Mr. Godkin’s summer home; 
later, Northeast Harbor claimed him during the sultry term; 
but nowadays he sees the advantage of giving himself the 
refreshment of an annual visit to Europe, and especially 
England; and since the summer of 1892 he has not denied 
himself this needed recreation. Last year, Oxford paid him 
the compliment—an unprecedented one to a journalist, — 
of conferring upon him the degree of D. C. L.; that of M. A. 
had been conferred by Harvard in 1891. While abroad, 
he talks little of American problems and politics, save to the 
initiated few who desire some particular information. In- 
tellectual contact with economists, politicians and men-of- 
letters, gives him the change he needs, and sends him home 
again keen to contend with those whom he regards as the 
enemies of society. Every season, his intimates are sur- 
prised afresh at the zest with which he begins to roll the old 
stones up the same old hills again, with fresh hope of vic- 
tory at last. It is obvious to all that he relishes the fray! 

-I began by saying that Mr. Godkin could hardly have been 
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classed among authors so recently as three years ago. In 
1895 appeared ‘‘ Reflections and Comments,” compiled 
from thirty years’ contributions to Zhe Nation. ‘‘ Problems 
of Modern Democracy,” made up from the author's essays in 
the magazines, followed a year later; and now comes ‘‘Un- 
foreseen Tendencies of Democracy,” consisting of recent 
papers in Zhe A/lantic. No one who reads these volumes will 
wonder at the impression the writer has made upon the 
present generation of Americans., There have been few re- 
forms of national importance accomplished in this country 
since 1865, which have not been either initiated, or most 
effectively supported, in one or both of the periodicals in 
which his mind has been the dominant force. 

Mr. Godkin has brought to his professional tasks a well 
prepared intellect, kept in perfect training, and constantly 
nourished by a wide range of reading. The result is that 
his earlier writings on the tariff and currency questions, bal- 
lot reform, and the reform of the civil service—to name but 
these—are as timely and suggestive to-day as they were when 
first written. The same is true of his social essays and edi- 
torials. The variety of subjects on which he has addressed 
the public within the past three and thirty years, is only less 
remarkable than the vigor and cogency with which he has 
‘handled them. His writings for the magazines and reviews 
have been. done under the same pressure for time that has 
attended his daily editorial writing, Saturdays and holidays 
being, in fact, the only hours at his disposal. Much work 
of this kind he has been forced regretfully to decline, for this 
reason. But he has done enough to make his name widely 
known and his personality a subject of popular interest, 
which might not, perhaps, have been the case had he per- 
sisted in veiling his identity behind the editorial we. In all 
this work, he has maintained the highest editorial level in 
this generation, making a standard that has been an inspira- 
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tion to many a man in his craft. His appearance as an 
author may be said to have been made tardily, despite the 
Hungarian history, but not too late to enable him to win an 


assured position among the producers of permanently help- 
ful books. 


The portrait which accompanies this article is regarded 
by Mr. Godkin as the best he has had taken. It shows 
the face that an artist might have painted, who had never 
seen the man, but knew him through his works. 


Joseru B, Giver. 
Literature 
‘¢ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy ’’ 
By Edwin L. Godkin, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THOUGH not in name a companion volume to ‘‘ Reflections 
and Comments” and ‘‘ Problems of Modern Democracy,” 
this new book by the same distinguished writer bears a 
strong family likeness to the other two. To ‘‘ Problems of 
Modern Democracy,” indeed, it stands in the relation of a 
sequel, reinforcing by modern instances the arguments and 
reflections of the earlier work. All of the too familiar 
phenomena of our politics—the Boss and the Boy, the 
Machine and the Ring—are exhibited anew in their sordid 
perfection. The effect is depressing, and the reader mentally 
sums up the tendencies of modern democracy in a phrase 
borrowed from Mantalini. 

How far these ‘‘ tendencies ” are permanent; whether some 
of them are genuine tendencies at all, and not merely eddies; 
these are questions which will not be answered alike by 
every reader. Human nature itself is not a constant quan- 
tity; and Mr. Godkin’s chapter on ‘‘ The Australian Democ- 
racy” affords proof that the play of special influences must 
be fully considered in any sound estimate of social causa- 
tion. And, without wishing to quibble, we may add that 
Mr. Godkin’s ‘‘tendencies” were not all ‘‘ unforeseen.” 
Apropos of the silver question, he remarks:—‘‘ Democracy 
has apparently been taken possession of by the idea, either 
that a perfect standard of value may be contrived, or that 
the standard of value may be made a philanthropic instru- 
ment. Never until now has it been maintained 
that government can create the standard of value.” Yet in 
France under the Revolution ideas were current which, if 
not precisely similar to the fallacy noted, were closely akin 
to it. And very long ago, in sketching the program of a 
medizval Bryan, Shakespeare makes him promise: ‘‘ There 
shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a pen- 
ny; the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops: : 
there shall be no money.” This, of course, is caricature: 
but the satire is aimed at a known propensity, the source of 
economic follies without number. 

Mr. Godkin reminds his readers that democratic institutions 
are no novelty, the fact being that a very old experiment is 
in course of renewal under widely changed conditions. ‘In 
the present work he seeks to define these conditions and to 
trace their influence. Changed conditions, as we know, 
may convert success into failure, or the reverse; and modern 
conditions have profoundly affected the operation of demo- 
cratic principles. As the author observes, in the Greek and 
Roman democracies ‘‘the personal participation of the 
citizen in all deliberations was essential.” Again, in the 
Middle Ages ‘‘the citizens or burgesses owned the state or 
city as property, and transmitted it to their children. 

The idea that mere birth or residence ought to give citizen- 
ship gained ground only after the French Revolution.” 
Hence we really get no glimpse of a ‘‘ people,” as we under- 
stand the word nowadays, in the philosophical writings of 
the pre-Revolutionary period. Moreover, the limited size of 


the older democracies afforded an opportunity for every 
citizen to familiarize himself with public business, and with 
‘¢OQur democracies, 


the character of the political leaders. 
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on the other hand, are composed of vast bodies of men who 
have but small acquaintance with the machinery of public 
affairs, or with the capacity of individuals for managing it.” 
To the magnitude of modern states and the complexity of 
modern interests the tendencies which Mr. Godkin con- 
demns owe their chance of development. 

Stripped of subsidiary matter, Mr. Godkin’s charges may 
be reduced to two—namely, that modern democracies are 
prone (1) to disregard the claims of authority and the teach- 
ings of experience, and (2) to treat elective offices as rep- 
resentative, and thus to regard political orthodoxy as more 
important than capacity or even honesty. The second of 
these criticisms is unfortunately true of the United States, at 
the present time, but is it true of New Zealand, for instance? 
Even as it is, the tendency has its checks and limits, 
and should ultimately be amenable to the higher culture 
which is our country’s greatest need. The other tendency 
springs from that ‘‘absence of the discipline of respect ” 
which Matthew Arnold noted as a danger to our community. 

The danger is doubtless a real one, yet we think that 
Mr. Godkin has depicted it in too gloomy a tint. His great 
illustration is taken from the electoral canvass of 1896. The 
readiness of American voters to adopt a hazardous financial 
expedient at the bidding of ill-informed party leaders affords 
an example of which Mr. Godkin makes the most. Yet, 
after all, the Free Silver party was beaten, just as the Green- 
back party was beaten in its day. True, the contest is not 
yet over; but why despair when the omens are favorable? 
A warmer faith in the good sense of the American people, a 
fuller portion of the spirit that animates Lowell’s address on 
‘* Democracy,” might advantageously have tempered the 
strictures of the writer. 

The chapters on ‘‘ The Nominating System,” ‘‘ American 
Municipal Government ” and ‘‘ The Decline of Legislatures,” 
deal exclusively with problems of domestic politics. To 
our thinking, the highest usefulness of the book is here. 
The sketch of democratic tendencies in general has a cer- 
tain vagueness when compared with the sharp outlines of 
this picture. Here Mr. Godkin is on solid ground; here 
his training and experience count for their full worth. Food 
for serious reflection may be found by the patriotic citizen 
in these chapters. ‘‘If I said,” observes the author, ‘‘that 
the legislature at Albany was a school of vice, a fountain of 
political debauchery, and that few of the younger men came 
back from it without having learned to mock at political 
purity and public spirit, I should seem to be using unduly 
strong language; and yet I could nearly fill a volume with 
illustrations in support of my charges.” A criticism of a 
different character relates to the crying want of a national 
budget—z. ¢., a statement of probable income and expendi- 
ture for the coming year, compiled by a responsible minis- 
ter. Although, as Mr. Godkin observes, the danger or in- 
convenience of our present system ‘‘has been concealed by 
the very rapid growth of the country in wealth and popula- 
tion, and the resulting rapid increase of the revenue under 
all circumstances,” yet the need of thrift and foresight in 
our national housekeeping is already apparent. On its 
practical side, indeed, the book is almost indispensable to 
the student of American institutions. 

The somewhat pessimistic tone of the work is corrected 
by remarks in the preface and elsewhere, indicating the 
sources of a better order of things. Mr.Godkin points out 
that problems like the formation of the federal government, 
the abolition of slavery, and the reform of the civil service 
“«*looked hopeless in the beginning; but the solution came, 
in each case, through the popular determination to find 
some better way. In all ages this has been one of the demo- 
cratic characteristics. It is the only régime in which there 
is no disposition to stagnate.” In this active idealism, as 
well as in the ‘‘chastening rod of experience,” the author 
places his trust for the future of the nation. 
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** Tourgueneff and His French Circle’’ 

Edited by E Halpérine-Kaminsky. Translated by Ethel M. Arnold. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

UnpErR bate of 23 Jan. 1863, we read in the journal of 
the famous Goncourt brothers:— 

“ Dinner at Magny’s. Charles Edmond brought Tourguéneft, 
that foreign writer with such a graceful talent, author ‘of the 
‘Memoirs of a Russian Lord,’ and of ‘ The Russian Hamlet.’ He 
is a great, big, charming fellow, a gentle giant with bleached hair, 
and looks like the kindly genius of a mountain or a forest. He 
is handsome, magnificently, immensely handsome, with the blue 
of heaven in his eyes, and that charming Russian sing-song voice, 
in which there is just something both of the child and of the 
negro. Being put at his ease by the ovation that was given to 
him, he talked in a curious and interesting way about Russian 
literature, which he declares to be well launched upon the tide 
of realism, from the novel to the play.” 

It was in 1847 that Tourguéneff arrived in Paris, and it 
was the Viardot family, celebrated in the annals of music, 
that introduced him to the French world of literature and 
art. Here he continued to live, with numerous trips to 
Baden and Carlsbad for the relief of his intolerable gout, 
and to his Russian estates, until he died in 1883, covered 
with honors and beloved and admired by-the éife of his 
French contemporaries. In France he found all that Russia 
denied him—art, literature, cultivated pleasures, accom- 
plished men and women, living human sympathies, refined 
comfort. Possessing a peculiarly artistic temperament, he 
found in the Viardots the sympathy, the devotion to music, 
the freedom and sincerity of thought that were indispensable 
to him and harmonized so well with his nature. Here he 
pitched his tent, in this hospitable household, and for forty 
years he was the idol of it. M.Viardot was an accomplished 
literary man who knew Russian and introduced to the French 
public the masterpieces of its literature; his wife was the 
celebrated singer; and the two profoundly influenced the 
sensitive esthetic nature of the young Slav, who was not yet 
thirty when he joined their circle. 

From this charmed environment emanate these delightful 
flashes of literary correspondence so skilfully edited by M. 
Halpérine-Kaminsky and so well translated, by Miss Ethel 
M. Arnold. Tourguéneff to be sure was not a born letter- 
writer, like Mme. de Sévigné, but he had a nimble pen and 
his command of French was perfect. ‘‘Not only did you | 
love France,” said Edmond About when Tourguéneffs mor- 
tal remains were on the point of leaving France forever, 
‘* but you loved her gracefully, as she wishes to be loved. 
She would have adopted you with pride, had you so willed 
it, but you always remained faithful’ to Russia, and in so 
doing you did well.” 

This genial love of France overflows in this correspond- 
ence and the intimacies with distinguished Frenchmen,— 
historians, poets, novelists, artists,—-which it reveals, dis- 
close the high estimation in which the writer was held. 

«In every Parisian set, no matter how constituted” (says M. 
C. Edmond), “‘ Tourguéneff was certain of receiving a cordial 
welcome. In return he gave a great deal of himself. His im- 
mense intelligence, his attractive wit, the penetrating sweetness 
of his manner, his low, melodious voice, all that winning person- 
ality of his, put him at once upon a footing of cordiality with 
them all which soon ripened into genuine friendship. Every- 
body enjoyed his conversation and delighted in his stories. Ob- 
server and subtle student of character as he was, resolved to 
maintain, apparently, a settled calm of manner, Tourguéneft 
would nevertheless back out and become passionately excited 
whenever the talk touched by chance upon one of the three ques- 
tions round which his whole life seemed to centre. The abolition 
of serfdom came first . . . att came next—that is painting, which 
to the serious amateur was represented by the masters of French 
landscape, such as Millet, Troyon, and Rousseau first and fore- 
most; and music, in which his preferences lay in the direction 
of Gliick, Mozart, and Beethoven, and whose high ideal he justly 
found embodied in the person of Madame Viardot; and, finally, 
literature, in which, apart from his living contemporaries, he 
gave the palm to Charles Dickens.” 
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In the mass of correspondence gathered by the industry 
of the editor there are delightful letters to Madame Viardot, 
Georges Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Flaubert, Taine, 
Renan, Edmond, Zola, Maupassant, Theuriet, and others. 
Only the Flaubert-Zola group, however, is anything like 
complete, but (as the editor remarks) the whole series is full 
of biographical interest, beginning as it does with Tourgué- 
neff's first literary appearances and ending only with his 
death. Flaubert, his devoted friend, introduced him to the 
young naturalistic school represented by Zola and Daudet 
who, together with E. de Goncourt, Flaubert and Tourgué- 
neff, made up the celebrated ‘‘Company of Five” which 
met at a monthly dinner, sometimes at Flaubert’s, sometimes 
at the Goncourts’. 

Of all these brilliant contemporaries, the one that influ- 
enced Tourguéneff most profoundly was Georges Sand. In 
an interesting letter about her he says:— 


« Eight years ago, when I got to know Georges Sand better, 
the enthusiasm which I had formerly felt for her had already 
abated. She was no longer my idol, but it was impossible to be 
admitted into her intimacy without adoring her, in another and 
perhaps a better sense of the word. Everyone who was in her 
presence was conscious of a nature infinitely kind and generous, 
in which all selfishness had long before been consumed by the 
unquenchable flame of poetic enthusiasm, of faith in the ideal— 


: nature to which everything human was wonderfully near and 
ear.” 


And Georges Sand said of him:—‘‘I hardly know him at 
all personally, but I know his works by heart. What a 
talent! And how original and strong it is. I think for- 
eigners succeed better than we do.” 

Of Tolstoi he writes:—‘‘I regard him as the greatest 
writer of our time;” and Flaubert, in response, answers:— 
‘‘T thank you for having made me read Tolstoi’s novel. It 
belongs to the very first rank. What a word-painter and 
what a psychologist! The two first volumes [of ‘ War and 
Peace’] are sublime, but the third goes off terribly. He 
repeats himself and he philosophizes!” Again Tourgué- 
neff writes:—‘‘I have just finished ‘Le Nabab.’ It’s a book 
in which there are many things far above Daudet’s ordinary 
level, and others far beneath it. What he has observed is 
superb; what he has invented is thin, insipid, and not even 
original.” 

At a grand reception he caught a glimpse’ of the Em- 
peror whom he likens in voice and manner to a Swiss pro- 
fessor of botany or numismatics speaking. ‘‘ The Empress 
wore a very ugly gown, but she had a great deal of grace and 
dignity. The Prince Imperial looks very delicate and de- 
vitalized. Prince Napoleon, in general appearance, bears a 
real resemblance to Tiberius or Domitian.” 

‘*T am in England,” he writes in 1871 in another letter, 
‘*not for the pleasure of being there, but because my friends, 
who have been pretty well ruined by the war, have come 
here to try and make a little money. Nevertheless, there is 
some good in the English people; but they all of them, 
even the cleverest, lead such a hard life. One has to get 
accustomed to it, as one has to their climate, and besides, 
where else is there to go?” 

Many of the letters are mere bits,—introductions, notes 
on the fly addressed to intimates in various parts of Europe, 
and the like, with sparse elaboration and no attempt at 
epistolary rhetoric. Incidentally he now and then lets drop 
a drastic opinion, as:—‘‘ Balzac is so utterly foreign and un- 
sympathetic to my nature, that I have never been able to 
read ten pages of him consecutively.” It is interesting to 
know that the translator regards the Sacher-Masoch letters, 
in which Tourguéneff is made to speak so cruelly of Daudet, 
as forgeries. 

Of Tourguéneff's command of French, judgments as op- 
posite as the following were uttered by Daudet and Taine. 
Daudet:—‘‘ No foreigner, however great his apparent inti- 
macy with it may be, ever really knows our language; the 
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written judgments of Tourguéneff upon French literary men,. 
as well as his spoken ones, testify to the truth of this.” 
Taine:—‘‘ His French was that of the salons of the eighteenth 
century.” 

What is most unaccountable in this correspondence is 
Tourguéneff's admiration of Zola, his incessant endeavor to 
introduce him to the Russian public, and his final success in 
accomplishing his purpose. Perhaps it was the Zola of 
‘‘Le Réve” that he admired, for there is a poet inthe naked 
realist of ‘‘ Lourdes” and ‘‘ Paris,” as there is a rich poetic 
quartz-streak in the Russian. 

We commend this correspondence to all lovers of good 
things. 





‘¢ Emerson, and Other Essays ’”’ 
By John Jay Chapman. . Charles Scribner's Sons, 

It 1s a pity that modern essayists are divided so strictly 
into two classes—those who deal in platitudes and those 
who deal in paradox. The division leaves scant place for a 
writer who, like Mr. Chapman, deals chiefly in ideas. If 
the reader is willing to accept an author without classifica- 
tion, however, he has a treat in store in the volume called 
‘¢Emerson.” To taste the full flavor of the essays, the 
book must be one’s own—not a library copy. As paper- 
cutter or penknife slides along the roughening edge, and the 
suspended glance dips in here and there, one expects each 
minute to go on, is delighted that he can not, is fearful that 
the page will prove a blank, and is yet eager to come to it. 

It is something more than the flash of paradox that dis- 
covers to the reader that Emerson, the philosopher, was 
first and foremost, a man—only secondarily a thinker; that 
Stevenson, the master of style, has no style of his own, but 
only clever reproductions of the styles of other men; that 
Browning, the creator of character, has no dramatic power, 
that Paracelsus and Rabbi Ben Ezra, Lippo Lippi, Karshish, 
Caponsacchi, and Ferishtah are all run in the same mould; 
and that Whitman, the poet of patriotism, is a first-class 
tramp. The figures which Mr. Chapman sees fit to use are 
often ungainly or dislocated; the English is not always Ad- 
disonian, but underneath all exaggeration of statement, all 
crudeness of form, pulses a vigor of thought that carries the 
reader to unexpected conclusions. The characterization 
which the author gives of Emerson’s method of work might 
stand, not inaptly, it would seem, for his own. ‘‘ Emerson 
himself was the only man of his times who consistently and 
utterly expressed himself, never measuring himself for a mo- 
ment with the ideals of others, never troubling himself for 
a moment with what literature was or how literature should 
be created. The other men of his epoch, and among 
whom he lived, believed that literature was a very desirable 
article, a thing you could create if you were only, smart 
enough. But Emerson had no literary ambition. He 
cared nothing for belles-lettres.” Such writing has the power 
of reality. The reader feels as if he had stepped out of the 
Eden Musée of Literature, where kings and geniuses and 
freaks hold sway, and had suddenly, in the full light of the 
paved street, come upon a living man. His bearing may be 
less majestic than that of William the Conqueror, or the 
placid George Washington; but his very deformities have 


- the dignity of life. 


Heaven may be thanked for a man who not only says 
what he really thinks, but who really thinks something. 
‘««Open his works at a hazard. You hear a man talking.” 
‘* Your attention is arrested by the reality of this gentleman 
in his garden, by the first-hand quality of his mind.” He 


will tell you, in grotesque figure, that Emerson’s books 
are full of blind places, “like the notes which will not strike 
on a sick piano,” but he will tell you also that ‘‘His style 
is American and beats with pulses of the climate,” that ‘‘A 
critic in the modern sense he was not, for his point of view 
is fixed, and he reviews the world like a search-light placed 
on the top of a tall tower”; that he was ‘‘a Shelley, 
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and yet a sort of Yankee Shelley, who is mad only 
when the wind is nor-nor’west.” In less than three 
lines he sums up the qualities of poems that endure. 
‘* They are utterly indigenous and sincere. They are short. 
They represent a civilization and a climate,” and in an 
epithet he flashes upon ‘‘the diaphanous core of this 
seraph,” Emerson, the humor that even wholesome adula- 
tion sometimes lacks. His insight into history is origina- 
tive. ‘The white-lipped generation of Edward Everett 
were victims, one might even say martyrs, to conscience.” 
*«It would be hard to find a civilized people who are more 
timid, more cowed in spirit, more illiberal, than we.” 

One could wish that Mr. Chapman would write something 
less critical, more creative than this volume of appreciations. 
As Carlyle longed ‘‘to see some concrete Thing, some 
Event, Man’s Life, American Forest, or piece of Creation, 
which this Emerson loves and wonders at, well Emerson- 
ized,” so one longs to hear what Mr. Chapman might say 
on Democracy, or Character, or Style, or the Spirit of Lit- 
erature, or the Relation of Life to Art, or any one of the 
dozen kindred topics that flit in and out his pages, and fol- 
low the reader when the book is laid aside. 


ss At the Sign of the Silver Crescent’’ 
By Helen Choate Prince. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE aBovE title is singularly pat. If one lacks patience 
to read the volume ‘or which. it stands, he has only to ex- 
pand the title a little to know the book from start to finish. 

‘* At the Sign of,” with its flavor of rejuvenated antiquity, 
calls up the old collection—a castle, ancestral domains, a 
black-eyed landlady, a white cap, gold earrings, a curé, his 
sister, a parvenu Baron, his wife, her gentle old father, the 
devoted Englishman, and the American artist. The materi- 
ais are familiar, the plot well worn, the scenery French— 
what more does one ask in the novel of the hour? All moves 
like clockwork. But who are we to carp at flaws in the 
Rhine stone? The fact that ‘‘At the Sign of” has been 
used a dozen or more times, asa title, of late, does not de- 
tract from its appropriateness to the ‘‘Silver Crescent.” It 
only deepens a subtle impression of adaptation, or plagiarism, 
or imitation that haunts the page. 

Whatever ‘‘.At the Sign of” lacks, ‘‘ The Silver Crescent ” 
supplies—a gentle air of romanticism, a chivalrous youth, 
melting scenery, even a golden robin flying by with a dash 
of glory, and a cock crowing in a distant farmyard, on the 
Charles River, one morning in May, while ‘‘on the opposite 
shore an apple orchard in full bloom poured its fragrance 
out on the soft breeze that wafted it to Grafton where he 
sat.” This was before the scene shifts to the romantic Loire 
where one expects golden robins and wafting breezes, and 
where more appropriately ‘‘across the placid river the chateau 
of Amboise gleamed like a fabulous opal touched by the 
- westering sun with tints of violet, rose and pale blue.” A 
touch of humor, if one may allow himself a criticism on the 
book, would relieve the more elevated scenesa bit. ‘‘ There 
was a deep relief, too, in knowing that they were beginning 
life, Grafton and she, with a mutual understanding on its 
gravest subjects. Each had made certain concessions, and 
they had solemnly agreed that the details of their separate 
beliefs should never be discussed between them ; they both 
acknowledged the same First Cause, and beyond that noth- 
ing mattered very much.” 

The author had a right, no doubt, to choose her own 
form of expression. But one wonders, now and again, as 
the story spins on, why she did not choose the stage? She 
has the necessary ~machinery, the stock characters, and a 
fatile gift of conversation, which carries her over many weak 
places in plot and comment. But, more than all, and most 
important, the details of scenery could then be left to the 
stage painter. -He could doubtless manage most of them ; 
though even his ingenuity might be a little taxed by the fol- 
lowing bit: ‘‘The day after the hunt was almost hot; one 
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of those tantalizing glimpses that summer sometimes gives 
us, when she steps for a moment before the curtain, already 
lowered, and tastes for the last time the applause she loves 
so well, before laying down her rose-garlanded head for her 
long rest.” 





‘‘ The Later Renaissance ”’ 
By David Hannay. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

AccorDING to the somewhat misleading method of publi- 
cation adopted for the series of ‘‘ Periods of European Lit- 
erature” now appearing under the editorship of Professor 
Saintsbury, the present volume, although the sixth in the 
order of the series, is only the second to come before the 
public, following immediately upon that in which the editor 
himself has dealt with ‘‘The Flourishing of Romance and 
the Rise of Allegory.” We leap at once, therefore, to the 
second half of the sixteenth century—although, as we shall 
see, practically the whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
is included in the treatment of Spanish literature. 

It is not altogether an easy book to read, partly from the 
nature of its subject and of its style, partly from what seems 
an unfortunate system of punctuation which Mr. Hannay 
(possibly bearing in mind the jeering annotation of Martin 
Marprelate to one of Dean Bridges’s interminable sentences, 
which he quotes, ‘‘ Hoo hoo, Dean, take breath and then 
to it again,”) has adopted; two, three, and even four small 
coérdinate phrases stand independently with a full stop 
after each: and until one has learned to look out for this 
snare, one is.apt to read bravely on to reach another step in 
the argument, only to be jerked back like a dog tied by a 
string. But this, afterall, is only a minor discomfort to the 
determined reader. Doubts of a more serious kind have a 
tendency to spring up in the mind—one of a rather radical 
nature. Exactly half the book is taken up by a very 
thorough and careful survey of the Spanish literature of the 
two centuries mentioned above: and the conclusion reached 
by Mr. Hannay seems to be that of all the literatures of Eu- 
rope, that of Spain was the least influenced by the Renais- 
sance. ‘‘A love of beauty,” he says, ‘‘a sense of joy, a 
vehement longing for strong expressions of individual char- 
acter and of passion, a delight in the exercise of a bold, in- 
quisitive intellect—all these, and the reaction from. them, 
which is a deep melancholy, are the notes of the Renais- 
sance.” And when, having so well defined what we should 
expect to meet in the literature under discussion, he goes 
on to tell us that it is all but absent from what he uses half 
his space in discussing, one is irresistibly reminded of a 
sermon preached on the occasion of the Columbus celebra- 
tion by a distinguished episcopal orator, the burden of 
which was that we ought to be very thankful that America 
was no/ discovered by Columbus. If Mr. Hannay had set 
forth to write a book of the same size on Spanish literature 
expressly, and had taken up a good part of the other half 
by well-chosen extracts from typical authors, practically in- 
accessible as most of them are to English and American 
readers, it seems to us that he would have done a more use- 
ful thing. The justification which he twice promises, in the 
preface and in the text, for treating Spain as he has, comes, 
when it is examined, to be wholly a justification of ‘‘ the 
over-lapping necessary to the satisfactory carrying out of a 
series in periods,” and not, so far as we can see, of the im- 
mense preponderance of the very division least exemplifying 
the period. 

The second half of the book is divided between England 
and France, for Tasso and Bruno are the only considerable 
Italian names falling to be noticed. In England we begin 
with the publication of ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar” in 1579 
and end on the drama of Shakespeare and the prose of 
Hooker: in the French poetical heaven the Pleiad rises 
brilliantly before us, and when we have done with poetry 
there is an abundance of excellent prose to examine. The 
six pages on Montaigne with which this section closes are 
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admirably. done. In fact, throughout the book there are 
many bits of keen insight, of thoughtful reasoning, of just 
appreciation, to which the critical mind warms: it is to the 
book as a whole and to its place in the series that our ex- 
ceptions are taken. 





‘* Mirabeau ’’ 
By P. F, Willert. The Macmillan Co. 

Amone the notable results which have come from the vig- 
orous School of Modern History at Oxford, with which 
nearly all the English historical writers of eminence in re- 
cent years are or have been connected, not the least useful 
to the ordinary student are the numerous and well-writfen 
small manuals, each dealing concisely and clearly with a 
period or a single historic figure. Though the ‘Foreign 
Statesmen ” series, one of whose volumes is now before us, 
has no formal connection with the University, yet two-thirds 
of the writers are Oxford men, ranging from such veteran 
teachers as Dr. Franck Bright to enthusiastic juniors—by 
comparison—like Messrs. Wakeman, Hassall, and Hut- 
ton. 

This biography of the greatest statesman of revolutionary 
France, by Mr. Willert of Exeter College, is deserving of 
high commendation, not only for its thoroughness, which 
gives it a weight not always found in such popular manuals, 
but for the graphic style and sense of proportion which make 
it easy both to read and to remember. Necessarily the 
earlier part of Mirabeau’s life, while less important in the 
interests directly involved, is the more picturesque and 
amusing to the general reader. It is worth noting that Mr. 
Willert brings out how some disciplinary measures of the queer 
old physiocrat Marquis, which have sometimes been con- 
sidered as evidences of mere paternal oppression, were really 
blessings in disguise to the son, who had all his life a mar- 
velous faculty, unhampered by any scruples, of making 
everyone with whom he came in contact serviceable to his 
purposes: in fact, during his whole career in the Assembly 
he kept up a literary workshop only comparable to that 
which the elder Dumas is said to have maintained, and 
found numbers of clever men ready to supply the bulk of 
his speeches and allow him all the credit. 

If Mr. Willert’s work is open to criticism (outside ot one 
or two slips of the pen, such as the giving 1779 for the date 
of Sophie de Monnier’s death and the writing, on page 44, 
of Versailles for Vincennes), we should be inclined to ques- 
tion whether he does not occasionally take too much for 
granted on the part of those who will read his book as a 
substitute for more detailed works. Thus his reference to 
the bibulous Vicomte as ‘‘ Barrel Mirabeau” without quali- 
fication would be likely to puzzle those who did not know 
that the nickname was given as a tribute to his immense 
capacity for drinking—‘‘it is the only vice my brother has 
left me” was his own caustic answer to graver criticism. 
Again, the mournful saying of Louis XVI when driven to 
sign the enforcement of the Constitution Civile—‘‘I had 
rather be king of Metz than remain King of France under 
such circumstances: but all this will soon come to an end” 
—becomes somewhat unintelligible in the abbreviated form 
given by Mr. Willert, which omits the antithesis to the hy- 
pothetical sovereignty of Metz. 





‘¢ Dreamers of the Ghetto ”’ 
By I. Zangwill. Harper & Brothers. 

In THE ten years since he began the making of books Mr. 
Zangwill has given no hint that he belongs to a race of 
dreamers. In ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto,” he pictured 
the sordidness of the Chosen People, rich or poor. In 
‘« Without Prejudice,” he gave evidence that the antithetical 
pessimism that coined the Proverbs was his birthright. But 
in ‘‘ The Master,” both material and treatment are Philis- 
tine. Even when touching upon Jewish subjects his work 
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heretofore has been that of an alien. 
Ghetto ” sounds a new note— 

Elijah ‘ was of us,” Isaiah ‘ was for us,” 

Saul, David, ‘‘ were with us,—they watch from their graves.” 

That the Dreamers of the Ghetto are Spinoza, Heine, one 
Joseph, Maimon the Fool, and Nathan the Wise, instead of 
the well-worn heroes of Hebrew Scripture, is but the change 
of the hour. The dream is the same; the hope is peren- 
nial; the spirit, unquenchable, The end is ever Chad 
Gadya—all is over. ‘‘ For this book isthe story of a Dream 
that has not come true.” Into it is written the poetry, the 
dogmatism, the hopelessness, the vision, the insight, the 
narrowness, the invincible humor, of a Chosen People. 
Out of it speaks the spirit of persecution and injustice, of 
scoffing and misapprehension, of cruelty, bullying and con- 
tempt in which the spleen of Christendom has found vent 
these nineteen hundred years. 

‘«Every truth that a writer acquires,” writes our own 
Dreamer, ‘‘is a lantern which he turns full on what facts 
and thoughts lay already in his mind, and behold, all the 
mats and rubbish which had littered his mind become 
precious.” In the preface to ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” 
the author tells us ‘‘Artistic truth is for me literally the 
highest truth.” This lantern of artistic truth flashed upon 
the alleys and attics of Ghetto-life has revealed the beauty 
in shadows and cobwebs and dreams; the pathos in Youth 
that looks forward, Old Age that looks back, and the End— 
which is ever Chad Gadya. . 

Yet with all its beauty and insight, ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto” is only a promise. Into it the author has only 
gathered the work which has discovered to him that for each 
man the treasures of art lie in the attic of his own memory, 
and that the solvent of all life is artistic truth. Heretofore 
Mr. Zangwill’s work has given the impression that there was 
nothing he could not do, once given the order and the 
pattern. Dreamers of the Ghetto seems to foretell that some 
day the author will even be able to hold his hand; and that 
when he writes, it may be because the spirit of the Past— 
his own past and that of his people—moves him to speak; 
not because his publisher asks for another book, or story, 
or paradox. 

The words of the Scribe which close the volume might 
fitly stand, in any life, for the eternal choice between fame 
and service—when, at the turning of the roads, brilliancy 
and truth go their separate ways. 

««Come and ye shall know Peace and Joy. 
Let what ye desire of the Universe penetrate you, 
Let Loving-kindness and Mercy pass through you, 
And Truth be the Law of your mouth. 
For so ye are channels of the divine sea, 
Which may not flood the earth, but only steal in 
Through rifts in your souls.” 


‘¢ Dreamers of the 





*¢ The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe’’ 

THIS claims to have been “ revised from year to year, and to 
an average of correctness at least equal to that of any other con- 
densed guide book,” but we find in the edition of 1898 most of 
the errors we noted three and four years ago. These are not of 
the sort that may escape editorial scrutiny in dealing with the 
minor and comparatively unimportant details of European travel, 
but occur in the description of great cities, like Edinburgh, Am- 
sterdam, Paris and Rome, and concern some of the more promi- 
nent features of such places. Of St. Giles’s Church in Edinburgh, 
the ancient cathedral of the city, we are told that it is “ divided 
by partitions, so that now three congregations worship therein.” 
This is some fifteen years behind the times, the restoration of the 
edifice having been completed, at an expense of £50,000 in May, 
1883. Under Amsterdam we read of the Trippenhuis and Van- 
derhoof collections of paintings, which in 1886 were absorbed in 
the Ryks (Royal) Museum, to which Baedeker gives 28 pages; 
but which is not mentioned here. The old North Holland 


canal, connecting Amsterdam with the sea, is described as “ the 
most gigantic undertaking of the kind ever executed,” having 
‘« cost $5,000,000,” etc. It is only thirty-six years since this canal 
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was found to be inadequate for the growing demands of com- 
merce, and the North Sea Canal was planned. This was opened 
for traffic in 1876, and cost more than four times as much as the 
old canal; but the « Pocket Guide” knows not its existence. 
Neither is it aware that the Pantheon in Paris ceased to be a 
church in 1853, nor does it mention the fine historical paintings 
with which it has been adorned during the past ten years or so. 
It does tell us that the Borghese Palace in Rome has a “ very 
large picture gallery,” though this was removed in 1891. _ It 
is equally up-to-date on familiar routes of travel, like that from 
Genoa to Chamouni, which is said to be still traversed only by 
diligences,though it was shortened about one-half seven years or 
more ago, by the railway to Cluses. These are simply a few 
specimens out of many. Some slight corrections are made from 
year to year, as one acquainted with typography can see by. 
the manner in which changes have been made in the stereo- 
type or electrotype plates, but nothing worthy the name of re- 


vision appears to have been attempted, or at least achieved. 
(W. R. Jenkins.) 





The ‘* Globe’? Chaucer 


THE ‘Globe ” edition of ‘* The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer ” is 
a welcome and important addition to an invaluable series. It 
was planned more than thirty years ago, and, after the death of 
one editor and the withdrawal of another, the work was en- 
trusted to Mr. A. W. Pollard, who has completed it with the 
assistance of Messrs. H. F. Heath, M. H. Riddell and W. S. 
McCormick, all eminently qualified for the task. The introduc- 
tion of forty compact pages includes the life of the poet, with 
eritical studies of the several poems. This part of the work has 
deen divided among the four editors, and could hardly have been 
done better in the space allotted to: it. The text of the poems 
and prose works follows, filling 744 pages. The lines are num- 
bered, and the accented syllables of the verse are marked for the 
benefit of the student and the general reader. Brief footnotes 
give the more important variations of the leading MSS. and ex- 
planations of allusions and obscurities. A double-columned 
Glossary of 28 pages is appended for the defining of obsolete and 
archaic words or forms of words, with references to one or more 
passages in which they occur. The type throughout, though 
necessarily small, is beautifully clear, and the mechanical execu- 
tion is in all respects fully up to the high standard of the series. 
The book will be an excellent working edition for students, and 
all that is needed for any but critical readers, while those who 
have the Oxford and other bulky and expensive editions will be 
glad to have this for ordinary and handy use. The best equipped 
teacher or scholar wants all the “Globe” books, no matter how 


many other editions of the authors he may own. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 





New Books 

THE“ Poems by William Wordsworth,” selected and edited 
by Prof. Dowden for the Atheneum Press Series, is intended to 
give his “‘ best poems in the best.text,” and few, we think, will 
question the judgment and taste of either the selection or 
the commentary. ._The book includes nearly all of the pieces 
chosen by Matthew Arnold, with considerable additions. Some 
lovers of Wordsworth may miss a few things that they particularly 
like, but we believe that they will find nothing which they do 
not thoroughly admire. As Prof. Dowden remarks, Matthew 
Arnold’s choice of poems was excellent; but his choice of a text 
was not always judicious—probably because “his own early 
associations of pleasure were with the inferior text.” Sometimes 
he took an unwarrantable liberty in making a text of his own by 
piecing together readings from more editions than one. Prof. 
Dowden gives in all cases the text that the poet finally approved; 
and perhaps, as he claims, it is always on the whole the best 
text. The introduction of nearly a hundred pages is a master- 
piece of keen, discriminating, and sympathetic criticism. It will 
of itself amply repay the teacher or student who buys the book, 
no matter how many other partial or complete editions he may 
have. (Ginn & Co.) 
5 ce 


“ A View of the Views About Hamlet,” by Prof. A. H. Tol- 
man of the Chicago University, is a compact classification and 
summary of the various attempts to solve the Hamlet problem, 
particularly “the central mystery of the drama, namely, Why 
does Hamlet delay to revenge the murder of his father, and so 
fulfil the command ef the Ghost? _Was his delay real, or only 
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apparent? Was it blameworthy or blameless?” The plan of 
the paper was equally novel and happy, and it is well carried 
out. The reader or the student, bewildered by the multiplex 
discussions of the subject, cannot fail to find this orderly group- 
ing and concise résumé of them at once interesting and edifying, 
whether he accepts the author’s own exegesis or not. Prof. Tol- 
man decidedly rejects Werder’s theory, which has been gaining 
favor with the best critics. ‘Its popularity,” he thinks, is 
“ parallel to that of certain confessions and creeds,” which “ have 
often been widely accepted because more logical and self-con- 
sistent than the very Scriptures which suggested them, and 
which they sought to explain.” That is wittily put, but we doubt 
whether it is in point in this instance. (Baltimore: Modern 
Language Association.) 

as a) 


‘« IDLE Hours in a Library,” by Prot. W. H. Hudson of Stan- 
ford University, is modestly but aptly named. As the preface 
puts it, the four essays it contains, may be described as “ holi- 
day tasks—the results of many hours of quiet but rather aimless 
browsing among books, and not of special investigations under- 
taken with a view to definite scholastic ends.” Three of them have 
been used as popular lectures; all are agreeable reading. The sub- 
jects are: London Life in Shakespeare’s Time; Pepys and his 
Diary; Two Novelists of the English Restoration (Mrs. Manly 
and Mrs. Behn); and a Glimpse of Bohemia—the Bohemia 
of Paris as represented by Murger and his creations, Schaunard, 
Marcel, Colline, and Rodolphe, who, as is well known, are either 
real characters or composites of such characters. The essay on 
the Restoration novel, though printed before in an English 
magazine, is changed and amplified; the others appear in print 
for the first time. (San Francisco: William Doxey.) 


= 


‘* PRINCIPLES of English Grammar,” by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
is “intended for use in high-schools by pupils who have already 
passed through the elementary stages of language study.” Some 
matter in the book, especially in the exercises, seems to us too 
elementary for this class of pupils. For instance, they may be 
supposed to know nouns, adjectives, and other poe of speech 
at sight, and do not need whole pages of extracts’ in which these, 
and their simple grammatical relations, are to be pointed out. 
In all other respects, however, the book is a model one, and ex- 
tremely interesting withal. Young people cannot fail to find 
much to attract them in the large amount of fresh information 
which the ordinary text-books do not contain. We fancy that 
some teachers will dislike the author’s toleration of colloquialisms 
like “It is me,” ‘Who do you mean?” “had rather,” etc., which 
the purist and the average grammar-monger cannot endure even 
as colloquialisms ; but this is the tendency of some of the most 
scholarly of recent authorities on English. We cannot agree 
with Prof. Carpenter, however, that z¢ zs me is the exact counter- 
part of the French c'est moi, as the moi is a special form limited 
to this and certain other contractions. C’es¢ me would be the 
precise equivalent of it is me. We doubt also whether the use 
of whose for of which is due to a kind of “ personification.” 
(Macmillan Co.) 

ce 


BAEDEKER’S handbooks of ‘“‘ Lower” and “ Upper” Egypt have 
attained a fourth edition, the two volumes appearing now as one, 
owing to a deft system of elimination and condensation which 
has retained all the information they contained. The names of 
the contributors to the book are sufficient guarantee of its scien- 
tific and historical correctness, among them being George Ebers, 
Dr. Samuel Birch, Prof. J. Diimichere and Prof. August Eisen- 
lohr. The editor of the present edition, Prof. George Steindorff 
of Leipzig, visited Egypt two years ago, in the course of his work 
on the book. Baedeker’s guide-books need no recommendation: 
they have and hold their place with the traveling public by their 
reliability; but his “ Egypt” is not only a book for travelers. It 
is, also, an informing work on all that makes the regions of the 
Nile so important to the student of history and civilization, and 
as such will be found of interest by those who never expect to see 
the pyramids or the Nile. (Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


——A LITTLE volume on “ French Stumbling-Blocks and English 
Stepping-Stones,” by Francis Tarver, points out the elementary 
difficulties in French construction as compared with English, 
and, in addition, contains an alphabetical list of a// the French 
words (the italics are the author's) which present the greatest 
difficulties in construing, and a list of nearly 3000 colloquialisms 
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with their English equivalents. Principally intended for teach- 
ers of French in English and American schools, the book will be 
found of great and reassuring use to those who have “ grown 
rusty” in their French and wish to refresh their memories. It 
is the outcome of many years’ teaching at Eton, and seems to us 
to bear the stamp of long experience with the erratic youthful 
mind. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


‘“‘SHAKESPEARE’S Men and Women” is the title of a book of 
quotations from Shakespeare compiled by Miss Rose Porter. . 
There are two selections for each day in the year, one about man, 
the other about woman. These are taken from the plays in the 
order of the First Folio and most other editions; those under 
January, for instance, from “The Tempest,” «Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” and ‘‘The Comedy of Errors.” This brings the 
«Midsummer Night’s Dream” under February, “‘ Twelfth Night” 
under March, and “The Winter's Tale” under April. These 
plays at least might well have been transposed to more season- 
able places in the calendar. Some social amusement might be 
got from the book by noticing what passages, apt or malapropos, 
are associated with the birthdays of the company. Typographi- 
cally it is tasteful and attractive, and will be a pretty gift-book. 
(New York: E. R. Herrick & Co.) The edition of «« Hamlet,” 
with illustrations by Mr. H. C. Christy, is elegantly printed by 
the University Press, Cambridge, and the illustrations are above 
the average of such work; but the ideal Hamlet is yet to, be 
drawn or painted—or, rather, there are “so many of him” in 
the mind’s eye of editors, critics, students, and readers generally, 
that no one presentment of the character will be accepted by 
more than a small fraction of them. The other personages of 
the play as here portrayed will meet with wider approval. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

ceo 


Mr. CHARLES M. SNYDER has his fun with the Siege of Troy, 
Alexander the Great, with Leonidas, Pericles, Alcibiades e¢ a/. 
in his Comic History of Greece,” in which he is aided and 
abetted by half a dozen unprincipled artists. Homer, according 
to one of these had his copy declined without thanks by a robust 
editor, and Sappho transfixed through the neck by Cupid’s arrow 
turns out amatory poetry by the yard at her typewriter. The 
Argonauts discover an Adamless Eden called Lemnos, the fight 
between Amycus and Pollux is settled in eight rounds according 
to the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules, and Ariadne and Dionysus 
wake up the morning after their little escapade each with a 
terrible headache. There are 446 pages of this, ending with a 
comical death of Alexander. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) «“ NATURE 
STUDY in Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D., is 
a teachers’ manual. If, when they were little boys, the old men 
of to-day had had such school-books as are now supplied, and 
such teachers as are some of those of to-day, what wise gray- 
beards we should all be! But we didn’t have the chances now 
offered, especially in the line of natural history, and to a vast 
number the earth is very much of a mystery; its merits unap- 
preciated, and much rational enjoyment lost. This admirable 
little book is meant for teachers’ rather than scholars’ use, but 
the latter, when a little larger grown, will find it an excellent 
guide, wherewith they can teach themselves a great deal about 
the ever interesting and soul-satisfying outdoor world. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 





ee 


THAT MR. T. RICE HOLMEs’s “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” 
and of the disturbances which accompanied it among the civil 
population, has reached a fifth edition is the fullest testimony 
to its value. It is not merely a narrative of events: it aims 
to bring out the lessons of.a great revolt, and the mass of 
material accumulated and put in order to this end is likely 
to be of use to future historians who will not accept the au- 
thor’s lame “conclusion.” Several moot points are examined 
in appendices, and there are good maps of the whole of 
India and of the. provinces particularly affected. (Macmillan 
Co.) “THE QUARTO” for 1898 has a piping faun on 
its cover and the lining-paper has a pattern of doves and conven- 
tionalized flowers. . The frontispiece is a photogravure after 





Rossetti’s ‘‘ The Salutation of Beatrice,” and among the other 
full-page illustrations are reproductions of a pen-drawing, ‘“‘ From 
Northern Heights,” by Max Balfour, an illustration of «« The Le- 
gend of Fra Angelico and the Angels” by R. Spence, A. R. E., 
and the well-known engraving by Dalziel after Sir E. Burne- 
Among 


Jones’s drawing of ‘ The Parable of the Boiling Pot.” 
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the literary contents are ‘A Poet’s Theory of Poetry,” namely, 
Poe's; a sketch of the late John Addington Symonds, who “ beat 
about the bush with sublime emotion but never started the 
hare”; and a short essay on “‘ Emerson in the Making,” by the 
Rev. James Bell. 


“ee 


“ THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGS” is a ‘plain prose render- 
ing” of the great Lied. The translator, Margaret Armour, bases 
her work upon Simrock’s version of the text, and thereby de- 
prives her translation of critical value. Manifestly, however, the 
book is not intended for the scholar. The general reader will 
find a handsome volume, well printed and pretentiously illus- 
trated, containing a translation that gives the color of the origi- 
nal. A few slips in idiom that have been noted are not import- 
ant, and in the main the book serves its purpose, which is, doubt- 
less, to give to uninquisitive readers a fair idea of a famous 
piece of literature. (Macmillan Co.) MR. MOSHER has made a 
very pretty booklet ofthe Hon. John Hay’s address before the 
Omar Khayyam Club, at its annual dinner in December last. In 
claiming, however, that this is the only form in which the ad- 
dress may be had for permanent preservation, he overlooks the 
fact that it has appeared in the series of ten-cent Critic Leaflets. 
The new edition of this ‘‘ masterpiece of literary oratory ” is en- 
titled «In Praise of Omar.” (Portland, Me.) 


“ee 


«By STROKE OF SWORD ” is the happy title of a romance of the 
time of Queen Bess. The hero, Sir Jeremy Clephane, ex-dominie 
of Kirktown, writes in his old age a chronicle of his youthful 
adventures, which is rendered into more modern English by 
Andrew Balfour.” The style is an imitation of the rambling 
prose-structure of the sixteenth century, with all the tedium of 
the overloaded, unbalanced sentence carried to excess. As for 
the adventures, they are purely romantic, with not the least 
semblance to possible reality. The oft-repeated hairbreadth 
escapes, instead of thrilling, produce enmui,; and the descriptions 
of the strange new lands ot the Indies are mere catalogues, and 
totally fail to give the visualised sheen and quiver of things. Two 
elements of historic truth stand out, and lend the novel a slender 
claim to literary recognition—namely, the proverbial hatred ot 
the English and Spaniards for each other, and the adventurous at- 
mosphere of the time teeming with plot and intrigue. (Truslove 
& Comba.) ELLA GALE MCCLELLAND’s recently published 
« A Daughter of Two Nations” is a tale of the War of Independ- 
ence, the two nations being, of course, this country and France. 
A daughter of the latter plays the chief ré/e in the tale, which 
introduces, of course, Washington and Lafayette, and Quakers 
and Tories and patriots galore. The plot is somewhat forced, 
but youth does not strain at such trifles, and the story is dedi- 
cated to the National Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution, and therefore intended for other children as well. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 








Ag) 


WHY SHOULD Mr. Henley’s verses have made him either friend 
orenemy? Yet it pleases him to think that they have done both. 
What is most notable about his «« Poems ” is the range and qual- 
ity of the reading that they show, not only in “ Echoes” and 
« Bric-a-brac,” but almost as plainly in “London Voluntaries ” 
and “In Hospital.” We thought we were long past the time 
when scholars made war on one another. The present collection 
of his “« Poems ” is, he tells us, final; it includes all that he has 
thought worth reprinting from «A Book of Verses,” and « The 
Song of the Sword.” The whole has been rearranged and re- 
vised; and the author, in characteristically pugnacious style, 
intimates that if any be displeased by the changes he has made, 
his verses are his own, and this is how he would have them read. 
The frontispiece is a photogravure of a bust of the poet by Rodin. 
(Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


“ee 


Dora SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement mae is one of several clever 
writers who are busily turning dead or dying Irish superstitions 
into verse that finds a ready market in the magazines, and an 
abiding place in the authologies or in the publications of the 
Bodley Head. ‘ The Fairy Changeling, and Other Poems,” show 
the author possessed of fancy, sentiment, a good ear and a clever 
knack at writing romantic ballads. Among the best of these 
poems are “ The Baron’s Wine,” “ The Priest's Brother” and 
« The Ballad of the Fairy Thorn-Tree.” The greatest merit of 
all of them is their unexpectedness. (John Lane.) 
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I WITNESSED with great pleasure the performance of Mrs. 
Fiske in Miss Merington’s adaptation from the German, 
«Love Finds the Way,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, a few nights 
ago, and while I think that the play is an unusually interesting 
one, I found two points in it to criticise. They are both in the 
last act. The wife of the man who is about to wed Madeline 
{Mrs. Fiske), is supposed by him and others to be dead. She 
makes herself known to Madeline, and in turn is made known 
by Madeline to her lover, the woman’s husband. At the men- 
tion of her name, Leslie, the woman runs forward and throws 
herself at the feet of Madeline, by whose side the man is sitting. 
He sees that it is she whom he had believed dead, yet he “ never 
turns a hair,” but looks at her indifferently, though he has just 
admitted to Madeline that he still loves her, and if she were 
living would forgive her the great wrong she had done him. 
Perhaps he was too full for utterance, for he neither by word or 
look would lead one to think that returning from the grave was 
not an everyday occurrence. When he is quite convinced of 
Leslie’s identity he takes her on his arm, still without a word, 
and makes a slow exit. : 

a.) 

ANOTHER exhibition of self-control under exciting circum 
stances is made when Madeline, who has been lame all her life, 
and never able to walk without a crutch, suddenly walks across 
the room into the arms of her doctor. He puts out his arms to 
catch her or embrace her, I am not quite certain on this point, 
and says.nothing when she walks straight into them with a firm 
and dignified step. Is it so usual a thing for the lame to walk 
or the dead to return to life, that no well-trained actor will 
show any surprise at the sight ? 


a) 

I AM VERY glad to hear that the company now playing ‘“ The 
Moth and the Flame ” at the Lyceum Theatre is meeting with a 
popular success. When Mr. Kelcey, Miss Shannon and Mr. Le- 
moyne started out early in the season with a company of their 
own, they did not have the success that they deserved. But in 
Mr. Fitch’s play they have found one that just suits the peculiar 
talents of the leading actors, and which has sufficient “ contem- 
poraneous human interest” to attract large audiences. The 
addition of Mrs. Lemoyne to the company has had not a little to 
do with its success. She is admirably suited with her part, and 
makes it one of the “star” parts of the play by her natural and 
buoyant acting. Those of us who remember the palmy days of 
the Union Square Theatre, before it was given over to ‘con- 
tinuous performances,” well remember Mrs. Lemoyne, then Miss 
Sarah Cowell, though she played no leading parts. The little 
that she had to do she did so well that it made an impression 
that her long absence from the stage has not eradicated. 


ee 

ALTHOUGH Sir Henry Irving has expressed himself as _satis- 
fied with Mr.Clement Scott’s apology, Mr. E. S. Willard con- 
siders it no apology at all. I am rather inclined to agree with 
Mr. Willard. Mr.I.N. Ford, writing from London to ‘the 
Tribune, seems to think that Mr. Scott has been made a scape- 
goat in the matter. He says that there is not a club in London 
where the same thing is not said in secret and never apologized 
for. 


* This," 8 Mr. Ford, “ one of the vicious habits of the day 
to make haphazard, and without knowledge, sweeping charges 
of immorality against the stage. Men who do not feel at liberty 


to talk lightly or recklessly about any other profession seem to 
consider themselves licensed to say what they like about actors 
and actresses, and to assume. with cynical amusement that there. 
cannot be any such thing as virtue on the stage.” 
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The only difference between these defamers and Mr. Scott is 
that “they do their wanton work in the dark and never apolo- 
gize for it, whereas his charge was publicly made and then re- 
tracted with ample apologies.” While these attacks in the dark 
are outrageous and unjustifiable they do not do the harm that a 
public attack does, such as Mr. Scott’s. A few‘dozen men hear 
what is said in the clubs, while thousands of men and women 
have heard Mr. Scott’s slander, for the very reason that it was 
“« publicly made.” 

=“! ’ 

THERE is no doubt that women who are on the stage are more 
grossly maligned than those of any other profession. This is due 
to various causes, one being the publicity of their lives, which 
makes everything that they do of special interest to the world 
at large; the other, that there are a great many men who think it a 
fine thing to know the private life. of actresses, and rather than 
not appear to be informed on this important subject, will invent 
fiction when they have not the facts. Slander is the penalty ot 
fame. 

A a) 

Mr. FORD, in the letter from which I have quoted, gives it as 
his opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s authorized life is quite as likely 
to be written by a member of his family as by Mr. John Morley. 
He says that the success with which the present Lord Tennyson 
has written of his father has inspired the members of the Glad- 
stone family with the belief that, after all, they had better do the 
work themselves. My opinion is that they would be wiser to let 
Mr. Morley do it. The life of Tennyson was much easier to 
write than the life of Mr. Gladstone will be. The life of a poet 
is not as complicated as the life of a politician. To do justice to 
the subject, I should think that an “ outsider ” would be the best, 
particularly if that outsider were Mr. Morley. 


a) 

I AM VERY PLEASED to see that there is to be a press censor 
at Key West, and that reports from the seat of war will be under 
government control. Such acensorship is sadly needed. There 
should be some restriction upon what a newspaper may print 
even in time of war. The government has never done a wiser 
thing than to exercise this censorship. Let us see if it will be as 
wise in selecting the censor; the man in this case will be as im- 
portant as the office. He should be selected with the greatest 
care. Perhaps we shall not have so many “fake” extras when 
we have a censor, and what a boon it would be if we could have 
a censor of ‘scare heads.” I do not kndw what some of the 
evening papers are going to do when we have real fighting. 
Their “scare heads ” now are often printed in type a foot deep. 
Before long there will be a “‘ corner” in poster type; the demand 
for it is bound to be as great as for gunpowder. 


A 

APROPOS of a paragraph in last week’s Critic, I have received 
an unsigned postal card on which is written, “ Diego is not 
Italian, but Spanish.” The Italian boot-black of the building 
happened to be in Zhe Critic office when I received this card,so 
I wrote down the name Diego in my boldest blue-pencil hand, 
and said, ‘Giuseppe, is that an Italian name?” “ Dago,” said 
he at once; ‘sure, that’s why Italians is called Dagos.” Now I 
am quite confident that Giuseppe does not read Zhe Critic, and 
therefore he must have arrived at this conclusion by some other 
means, which proves to me that while my solution may not have 
been altogether new, it was entirely correct. I showed the boot- 
black the postal card, and he said, ‘« There are plenty of names 
the same in Italian and in Spanish. The Spanish cigar-maker 
down the street is named Antonio; that is an Italian name, spelt 


the same way.” 
Ce 
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The Parisian, published and edited by Mr. L. M. Dexter, is a 
magazine which aims to represent in English the current litera- 
ture of France. This it does 
with considerable success. 
In the March number is an 
article on Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, whose portrait, ac- 
companying it, shows him 
to be just the sort of look- 
“ ing man one might expect 
from his books. How he 
has succeeded in impressing 
the great Duse with his 
vapid work is one of the 
literary mysteries of the day. 
The London ‘Academy, by 
the way, declares that the 
author’s real name is Ra- 
pagnetta. 
a) 

MR. CLARENCE ANDREWS 
proposes to build and man- 
, age a theatre in New York 

that shall hold just—four 

hundred! Will it be called 

‘The McAllister”? Mr. 

Andrews has, not been a 
manager very long, but he has learned one thing—that there is 
always an audience in this city for high-priced exclusiveness. It 
he can make his audience at each performance believe that he 
is giving them something that no one else is getting, they will 
go home happy. That is the secret of success in such a theatre 
as he proposes. 


=” 





tg) 

‘“« THIs little discovery of theological feet at the end ot a man’s 
legs, reaching over two hundred and forty years, from one 
learned divine to another, may amuse some of your readers as it 
has me,” writes J. C. G. P. of Utica, «and I send it to you for 

“The Critic :—Ian Maclaren, the Rev. John Watson, D.D., in his 
admirable story of « A Cynic’s End,’ tells the following :— 

“«Kirsty Stewart came in, to share the night watch with 
Elspeth, but neither presumed till nearly daybreak, when Kirsty 
declared, with the just weight of her medical authority, that all 
was over. He has the look, an his hands are as cold as ice; 
feel his feet, wamman.” “ A canna find them,” said Elspeth, mak- 
ing timid explorations. ‘‘They used tae be on the end o’ ma 
legs,” remarked Jamie, as if uncertain where they might now be 
placed.’ 

“In ‘The Holy State and the Protane State,’ by the Rev. 
Thomas Fuller, D.D. (1608-1661), I find in an essay on ‘ Jesting 
these wise words:— 

“ Notime to jest when the heartstrings are about to be broken. 
No more shewing of wit when the head is to be cut off, like the 
dying man, who, when the Priest coming to him to give him 
Extreme Unction, asked where his feet were, answered, ‘ At 
the end of my legs.’” 

ee 

THE FAREWELL of Mlle. Suzanne Reichemberg, which lately 
took place in Paris, was a great affair. Flowers, music, verses, 
tears, articles; in one proscenium box the President ot the 
Republic, in the other the king of finance, M. Alphonse de Roth- 
schild, and, above all—Duse! For several days one heard noth- 
ing but anecdotes, old and new, of the little Suzette, a spoiled 
child of nearly fifty. She goes to Russia with all the glory of 
this unforgettable ‘‘soirée d’adieux” behind her. But it seems 


that something was lacking. We have not heard that the Presi- 
dent—or M. Rothschild either—sent for her to his box to be com- 
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plimented. This supreme honor was reserved for Duse, who 
crossed wits with M. Faure. When the President told her that 
she must feel great joy, she replied; “Oh” (she did not add 
“Sire”), “at the Comédie Frangaise, ‘la joie fait peur.’” ‘Is 


this Parisian enough ?” asks a French writer. 


ee 

THE CENTURY Co. reports frequent orders for the books of 
Miss Ruyter Little More, two or three of which have been re- 
viewed by Mr. Charles Battell Loomis in the “Lighter Vein” 
department of Zhe Century Magazine. Mr. Loomis’s highly 
favorable comments on her “Songs of New York’s Numbered 
Streets” and «Condensed Poems,” and especially the extracts 
from these two volumes, have inspired a burning desire, in some 
breasts, to possess the young lady’s complete writings. One order 
expressed a preference for a copy of ‘Condensed Poems” with 
untrimmed edges. It may be that the demand will prompt 
Miss More to publish her complete works, but as yet they exist 
only in manuscript. Mr. Loomis, by the way, is the author of a 
humorous article in these columns, on “ The Bull, the Girl and 
the Red Shawl in Fiction” which an appreciative exchange 
described as “a serious plea” for something or other. 


“® 

THE latest penny-in-the-slot, in London, brings hot water. 
The waste gas of street lamps is utilized for boiling it, and the 
laboring man on his way to work, if he is so unfortunate as not 
to have had a cup of coffee at home,.may make one as he goes 
along the street. It is proposed to give condensed coffee and 
chocolate for another penny, the two machines to be together, so 
that for twopence, the use of the cup thrown in, a man may be 
quite independent of the comforts of home. He can dropacent 
in the slot and get small cakes of chocolate or chewing-gum; but 
no one so far has tried the hot-water slot with us. I imagine 
that iced water would be more to the taste of the average 
American. 

a) 


THE UNSIGHTLY and high-priced conveyances that greet the 
visitor at the railway station in Washington have seen their 
last days ; they have not been condemned, but the Pennsylvania 
Railway is going to start a cab-service at the Nation's capitol, 
similar to the one in New York and Philadelphia, so there will 
be no further use for the broken-down, wretched steeds, and the 
ramshackle carriages, driven by loquacious and grasping colored 
men, that have so long been an eye-sore at Washington. This 
reform has long been needed; I don’t know what foreigners 
must have thought on arriving in Washington to find no other 
conveyances. It seems incredible that if one hired a carriage to 
take him to a reception at the White House, it would probably 
be as unsightly and primitive as anything on wheels that could 
be found in the most remote and forlorn country willage. 

as) 

THE LATE Joe Evans was one of the best-known and most sin- 
cerely liked men in art circles in this city. He was a painter by _ 
profession, and had been for more than one term President of the 
Art Students’ League, as well as Secretary of the Society of 
American Artists. He was active, too, in all municipal reform 
movements, and was ever ready to accept a responsibility, or fill 
an office to which no salary was attached, if there was plenty of 
hard work to be done. This was all the more remarkable as he 
was an invalid, and had been physically weak his whole life long. 
He counted his intimates in all the professions. There was no 
one more welcome at the home of Miss Ellen Terry or of Sir 
Henry Irving, than Joe Evans. Wherever taste, intelligence, 
manliness and a kind heart were appreciated, there he found his. 
friends. He had a “ pretty wit,” and though always a sufferer, 
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no one ever heard him complain or rail at Fate. It was in his 
exquisitely painted landscapes that one found the melancholy 
note that must find utterance somewhere. He was forty years 
of age when he died, on Saturday last—the birth- and death-day 
of the great dramatist, in whose writings he was remarkably well 
versed. 

a se) 


HE HAD a genius for friendship.. To one of his intimates, who 
saw him for the last time a few weeks before his death, and de- 
plored that he himself had never been able to give much time to 
friendship, his characteristic reply was, ‘7 have never had any- 
thing else to give it to.” As a matter of fact, he gave his time 
to many things besides, but the best of himself was reserved for 
his friends. It was characteristic of a certain quaintness of men- 
tal habit, that he should have chosen to be formally, as well as 
intimately, known as “Joe.” His visiting card read simply 
« Joe Evans.” His death-notice gave his name the same way. 
Many an eye grew dim at seeing it, and many a heart is heavy 
to-day that this brave heart has ceased to beat. 





In Memory of Joe Evans, who Died April 23, 1898 
(The Evening Post.) 
Too much of praise for the quick, pitiless blow ! 
Justice doth lean on strength, full well we know ; 
But the sharp, hissing sword, that strikes for right 
Takes fame too easily. Thank Heaven for might 
Which is Heaven's servant, oft. ‘Yet he’s not man 
Who, when the heart’s afire, no brave deed can. 
Praise thou the clenched fist that, when blood is hot, 
On itself tightens, but descendeth not. 
Ay—praise t..e sword undrawn, the bolt unsped, 
The rage suppressed till the true word is said. 
Might of the spirit, this shalt thou extol, 
And holy weakness of the conquering soul. 


And on this day, when one well loved has passed 
From suffering to the unknown peace, at last, 
Would I might praise, as nobly as I ought, 

The hero-soldier who no battle fought— 

Or, rather, one who, facing fate’s worst frown, 

The spirit’s sword but with his life laid down. 

The soul that from that body, bent and frail, 

Peered out, did at no earthly terror quail. 

To face an army he was brave enough ; 

Martyrs and conquerors are of that stuff. 

And in the civic conflict that was waged 

Year after year, his knightly spirit raged ; 

He could not bear his country should have blame, 
So this slight warrior did the mighty shame. 

Yet Beauty was his passion, and the art 

To paint it—that it might not all depart. 

He loved the gentlest things ; there was a grace 
In his sad look surpassing many a face 

More beautiful. Ah, back ye bitter tears ! 

He, lover of light and gladness, all these years 
Fighting twin demons of keen pain and doom ; 
He, of such humor that the very tomb 

Might snatch a brightness from his presence there. 
But, no; too sorrowful, we in despair 

Seek through the world again a charm like this— 
That which our friend has taken we shall forever miss. 


R. W. G. 


An Hour with Omar 


AN HOUR with Omar Khayyam was given on Monday after- 
noon at the home of Mrs. Speyer, 257 Madison Ave., during 
which there was a performance of the song cyclus, “ In a Persian 
Garden,” preceded by a ten-minute address, made by Prof. A. V. 
W. Jackson of Columbia, who said, in part:— 

** To put ourselves in touch with the far-away land which has 
had. such influence on the literature of the Western world, let us 
look back for amoment to the time in which lived Omar Khayyam, 
in the eleventh century. In that land of the rising sun appeared 
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a poet like unto Chaucer in our own world, the poet, scholar and 
scientist who showed that science will lead into realms of the 
imagination. We know little of his life; he died about 1128, yet we 
have some account of those schoolboy days at Naishapur, and of 
the two friends he formed, with whom the compact was made 
that whichever rose first to fame should share the glory with the 
others. When the opportunity came, and the fortunate one of 
these three friends offered Omar a share of his greatness, the 
embryo poet chose money with which to pursue his studies. Even 
before he began his literary work he brought out an algebra, 
which was held in high esteem; later on the poet burst upon the 
world. 

« A gentle pessimism often runs through these beautiful verses,” 
said the speaker, “ but it should not be interpreted too seriously. 
Any one who has studied the Eastern manner of thought knows 
how it turns to symbolism each incident or idea. Something in 
Omar every one learns to love. He treats of the unity and 
brotherhood of man, and a message comes to us from the City 
of the Desert and from the music we find in his own words.” 

The text taken from the « Rubaiyat,” as set to music by Liza 
Lehman, was given, the singing of the entire composition taking 
about an hour. The first selection, beginning with « Wake, for 
the Sun,” was given as a quartet. The quatrain « A Book of 
Verse ” was sung as a duet by Mrs. Seabury Ford, soprano, and 
Mr. MacKenzie Gordon, tenor. The basso solo, ‘‘ Myself When 
Young,” was rendered by Dr. Carl Dufft, and Miss Marguerite 
Hall sang “When You and I Behind the Veil are Past” and 
«The Worldly Hope Men Set Their Hearts Upon.” The soprano 
solo, ‘Each Morn a Thousand Roses,” was followed by the 
quartet singing “They Say the Lion and the Lizard Keep.” 
There was another tenor solo, « Ah, Fill the Cup,” and the basso 
gave «‘ As Then the Tulip for her Morning Sup.” The last selec- 
tion was “ Alas, that Spring Should Vanish with the Rose,” and 
was sung as a quartet. 

The entertainment was given for the benefit ot the University 
Settlement Society, of this city, of which Mr. Speyer is the 
Treasurer. 


What Banners are These? 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have no desire to criticise Mr. Austin’s latest production, 
either as to its sentiment or its poetry, but I do not think that even 
a Laureate’s license will justify such perversion as is shown in 
the lines, 

‘‘ Now fling them out to the breeze, 

Shamrock, thistle and rose, 

And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these.” 
The shamrock, thistle and rose are the national flowers of Ire- 
land, Scotland and England. They are not banners, and do not 
appear on any banner or standard, and to fling them out to the 
breeze would be a most~unpatriotic thing for any Briton to do. 
If Mr. Austin could not weave into his rhyme the crosses of St. 
Patrick, St. Andrew and St. George, or the harp of Erin and the 
lions of Scotland and England, that did not justifyhimin making 
new banners out of old floral emblems. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. D. M. HENDERSON. 





‘‘ Christian Greece and Living Greek’’ 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Allow me a few remarks on the criticism of my book 
“Christian Greece and Living Greek” in your issue of April 
16. I wrote the book to present in popular form recent sci- 
entific, philological and historical researches in regard to post- 
classical Greece history and language. This is identical with 
exposing the most extraordinary misapprehensions which have 
been held till recently in regard to Greece and Greek. The 
critic says, in the chapter on the Byzantines:—« Here, as else- 
where frequently, the reader will disagree with the views set 
forth in this book.” Certainly the reader will, who. has con- 
fined himself to English-written Byzantine history. A good up- 
to-date Byzantine history in the English language is greatly to 
be desired. I did not, as the critic implies, compare the pronun- 
ciation of Greek of ‘the classical period,” but the pronun- 
ciation of the period of the Attic orators and the period when the 
Attic dialect became the national language, with the pronunci- 
ation of to-day, and I maintain that they are essentially the same. 
Inscriptions furnish conclusive evidence. The classical scholars 
mentioned in the criticism who still sympathize with the views 
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of Blass are those old gentlemen who will not confess their life- 
long errors. Blass’s views are now an impossibility, even in his 
own country. I know of sixty American universities and colleges, 
the professors of which are for historical truth and against the 
lucubrations of Blass. The critic's remark that the suggestion, 
«Greek as an international language,” could not be regarded 
seriously, is contradicted by the writings of d’Eichthal and his 
society of most learned and most serious men. 
A. ROSE. 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE Woman’s String Orchestra Society’s last concert for the 
season took place in the evening of April 21, at Mendelssohn 
Hall. An interesting Jetite suite, ‘« Miniatures,” produced for 
the first time and led by its composer, Mr.Oscar Bruno Klein, 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. The opening movement, 
«« Dans l'Eglise de Village,” proved a most musicianly bit of work, 
and its companion tone-picture ‘“‘ L’Angelus,” deserves the same 
measure of praise; although, owing to a most unfortunate pre- 
dominance of bells (the instrument used for the purpose being 
harsh in tone-color and peculiarly aggressive in its ear-piercing 
tendencies), it was difficult to gain an accurate idea as to the 
descriptive effects intended by the composer. The audience in- 
sisted on an encore, and Mr. Klein’s preference for the second 
of these sketches was demonstrated in that he turned back to re- 
peat it, instead of going over the “« Marche Militaire,” with which 
the suite closed. 

Mme. Camilla Urso, the honorary President of the Society, 
contributed a «‘ Caprice de Concert” by Guiraud, and, as encore, 
a transcription for violin of Chopin’s Polish song, ‘* Madscken’s 
Wiinsch.” She has always been a broad and finished performer, 
and we can recall no other female violinist who has such ad- 
mirable characteristics as an interpreter of classic music. She 
displayed all the qualities which have long been familiar to the 
public, and if her choice in the matter of selections was not alto- 
gether satisfactory the Guiraud composition proving, in truth, 
a senseless massing of difficulties, and hopelessly weak in 
thematic material and construction—it was a very great pleasure 
to listen to such superb bowing and purity of tone. 


The members of the Society were especially happy in their 
renderings of Massenet’s ** Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge ” 
and in Schubert's «« L’Abeille.” A series of Norwegian airs by 
Grieg were also well played, and the presentation of a baton, as 
a token of the society’s esteem for Carl V. Lachmund, who has 
conducted it since its organization, and to whom its success 
must be attributed, brought the entertainment to an end. 

The small concert hall in the Hotel Waldorf was filled with 
appreciative listeners in the afternoon of April 22, when Mr. 
Henry Huss, assisted by Mr. David Bispham, interpreted a pro- 
gram largely made up of compositions by the former artist. Mr. 
Huss’s ‘* Etude Mélodique,” “‘ Minuet” and « The Rivulet” are 
extremely graceful and pleasing piano-pieces. He rendered 
them in a manner which reflected credit on his good taste and 
executive skill, and won the approval of his audience by his 
sympathetic performances of two études by Chopin and the same 
composer's E minor valse. His piano concerto in B major—or 


at least the first movement of it—was placed as the final number — 


of the program, the second piano part, or accompaniment, being 
read by Mr. Himmelreich. It is a praiseworthy composition. 
Mr. Bispham offered Beethoven’s setting to “ Haidenréslein ” 
—the verses which are so inseparably associated with Schu- 
bert’s name—cleverly arranged from fragmentary manuscript 
sketches by Mr. Huss, and this last-named musician’s setting to 
«« All the World’s a Stage.” Of course, it goes without saying 
that Mr. Bispham declaimed the familiar passages with dramatic 
power. Mr. Huss has done his work with extreme care, true re- 
gard for the effectiveness of descriptive accompaniment, and a 
perhaps too great elaboration of ideas; yet his setting fails to 
convince one that the subject is suitable for musical expression. 
Mr. Bispham selected as his next number Ben Jonson’s most 
singable of verses, the dear old English song “ Drink to Me 
‘Only With Thine Eyes,” rendering it with much tenderness of 
feeling. He was also heard in «* Myself When Young,” from 
Liza. Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” and Mr. Damrosch’s 
setting to Rudyard Kipling’s uncanny ballad, «‘ Danny Deever.” 

Mr. Hofmann’s farewell matinee, which occurred on the fol- 
lowing day, filled every seat in Carnegie Hall. The young 
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pianist was in good torm and aroused his hearers to a pitch of 
enthusiasm rarely surpassed. The thirty-two variations on an 
original theme by Beethoven, and Greig’s G minor ballade were 
beautifully played. An encore being demanded for the second 
of the two selections, Mr. Hofmann added Mendelssohn’s ‘ Spin- 
ning Song,” with less joyousness and lightness of touch than 
some other great pianists have taught us to think of it, but with 
exquisite brilliancy of technique. Mr. Hofmann was at his best 
in Liszt’s magnificent «« Funerailles "—a very great composition, 
and one which has not been heard in this country on a similar 
important occasion, unless we are mistaken. Chopin’s F sharp 
minor Polonaise, Schubert's Impromptu, the ‘‘ Tannhauser” 
overture as transcribed by Liszt, a pretty trifle called «‘Guitarre ” 
by Mozkowski, were also rendered, and as encore and double 
encore, the Schubert-Tausig «« Marche Militaire” and a second 
composition by Mozkowski, “ Etincelles.” 





The Drama 
M. Mansfield in ‘* The First Violin ’’ 

UNLEss first-night indications prove fallacious, Mr. Richard 
Mansfield has a bit of valuable theatrical property in the play, 
prepared for him by Mr. J.1.C. Clarke and Mr. Merridan Phelps 
from Miss Jessie Fothergill’s novel, which was produced in the 
Garden Theatre on Monday evening. The story, which follows 
the main outlines of the book pretty closely, does not trouble it- 
self with social theories or scandals or offer any new or thrilling 
dramatic sensation, but is natural, credible and interesting, 
fairly characteristic of life in the musical world of a minor Ger- 
man duchy, sufficiently quick in action and varied in detail and 
sympathetic in its appeal to elemental human emotions. 

The plot is exceedingly simple. Count Eugen von Rothenfels, 
rich, handsome, gifted, as all heroes of romance ought to be, 
has permitted himself to be suspected of a forgery committed by 
his wife, now dead. Turning his musical genius to account, he 
has started anew in life, under a new name, to support himself 
and his little boy as a violinist. Fortune favors him, and he be- 
comes first fiddle in the grand ducal orchestra. Meanwhile he 
has fallen in love with a young English singer, May Wedderburn, 
of high birth and great beauty, and is loved in return, but sup- 
presses his passion for fear that her future may be compromised by 
the disgrace that hangs suspended over his devoted but innocent 
head. His secret is known to another woman, Anna Sartorius, 
who also loves him and persecutes him with alternate threats 
and amatory advances. At last he wins a great triumph as a 
soloist and receives from May's lips an avowal of her affection. 
Anna, desperate with jealousy, discloses the scandal to a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, one of the Count’s most enthusiastic friends 
and admirers, who is so indignant at the charge and so con- 
vinced of its falsity, that he proclaims it openly, at the moment 
when Eugen is receiving universal congratulations, and calls 
upon him to crush it with a single word of denial. To his horror 
the Count stands dumb, as if annihilated by the weight of con- 
scious guilt, refuses the decoration which the Grand Duke 
wishes to confer upon him, and withdraws in hopeless dejection, 
leaving May and his associates in a condition of astonishment 
and despair. This is a very well managed and effective scene— 
the one strong dramatic situation of the play. In the concluding 
act the Count is rehabilitated in the conventional fashion. After 
winning glory on the field of battle he returns, by chance, to his 
ancestral home, where, also by chance, the other principal dra- 
matis persone are assembled. Anna Sartorius, now repentant, 
furnishes the proofs of his innocence, which she has hitherto 
wilfully concealed, and the curtain falls upon his reunion with 
May and his tamily and the prospect of matrimony and peace 
with honor. In all this the long arm of coincidence is stretched 
to an amazing degree. 

This objection, however, does not affect materially the general 
rationality of the play. The performance is consistently good, 
if not brilliant. Mr. Mansfield finds in the Count a type of 
character in which he has often been seen to advantage, a 
fine nature made a little cynical by misfortune, but retaining 
rauch of its original spirit and gaiety—chastened, not hardened, 
by suffering. He was very happy in the easy effrontery of his 
first flirtation with May Wedderburn in the railway station—a 
scene, by the way, quite remarkable for the cleverness of its stage 
management,—and in the tenderness of his scenes with his little 
son. His acting, too, in the striking scene in the musicians’ 
room, already referred too. was strong in its restraint, and its 
suggestion of anguish and resignation. He contrived, through- 
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out, to convey an idea of social and intellectual distinction, and 
once more proved himself a performer of high and varied but 
fitful capacity. His support was good, the best work being done 
by Miss Oliver, who enacted the jealous Anna with marked in- 
telligence and picturesqueness. Miss Fairfax was a pretty and 
winning May, but feeble as regards character and emotion. 

The effort to impart a foreign tone to the performance by the 
use of Germanized English was absurd. The performers were 
supposed to be speaking in their own language, not in a foreign 
tongue. Had the scene been laid in New York, with German 
characters, the case would have been different. 





‘* His Honor, the Mayor ’’ 

THIS three-act farce, at the Empire Theatre, is a modification, 
with local application, of the story of «Le Mari de la Débu- 
tante,” of Meilhac and Halévy, the artificers being Charles H. 
Meltzer and A. E. Lancaster. Their design was to provide a 
vehicle for the display of Mr. W. H. Crane’s familiar attributes as 
a broad comedian, and entertainment for the spring, which is 
the connecting link between the regular and the confessedly 
silly season; and they have acquitted themselves with considerable 
ingenuity. Mr. Crane appears as a politician, who is not only 
an alderman and theatrical manager, but also, for the moment, act- 
ing mayor. The fun consists in the perplexities arising out of 
the fact of his having upon his hands at the same time the man- 
agement of municipal affairs and an hysterical and obstreperous 
prima-donna. Any old theatre-goer will guess the nature, if 
not the details of the complications, which have but one object— 
the provocation of laughter. Of this there was plenty on the 
first night, and therefore the representation may be set down as 
a success. Mr. Crane, whose humor is genuine and hearty, 
abandons artistic restraint and ambition, and allows himself a 
free rein. He is well backed up by his company, notably Miss 
Percy Haswell. If not an ideal mayor, he is, at all events, a 
good deal more entertaining than such officials are wont to be. 


Fine Arts 
The City’s ‘* Debt Limit ’’ and the Artists 

IT Is to be hoped that the decision of the Mayor and Comp- 
troller to stop payments on contracts for city improvements will 
not interfere with the completion of the new Appellate Court 
building in Madison Square. Where there is a will there is a 
way; and as money must be found, whether the debt limit be 
passed or not, for various city uses, there can be no abso- 
lute need that the work should stop. The plans of the architect, 
Mr. James Brown Lord, provide for an interesting series of 
mural paintings in the large courtroom and: the entrance hall. 
Among the artists concerned is Mr. Edward Simmons, whose 
excellent work in the new Criminal Courts building, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria and in the new Library of Congress, have placed 
him foremost in this particular branch of art. Others are Mr. 
Robert Reid, Mr. Blashfield, Mr. Cox and Mr. Lauber, all of 
whom have repeatedly shown their ability to handle important 
decorative work on the scale required by the building. Several 
of these have already commenced work under their contracts; 
and all have expended considerable time.in the preliminary dis- 
cussion of subjects and treatment necessary to insure a good 
general result. While there is no question that the building will 
ultimately be proceeded with, any interruption of it at the 
present stage is to be deprecated, for it may be impossible, 
later to secure the efficient and harmonious codperation of 
architect and artists. 








Art Notes 

THE last monthly exhibition of the Lotus Club for the present 
season was one entirely of landscapes and marines by American 
artists, largely contributed by Mr. William T. Evans, the chair- 
man of the art committee, who arranged the exhibition. Among 
the best of the marines was the late William Morris Hunt's 
« The Spouting Whale,” which recalls, by contrast, more than 
likeness, Turner’s picture of a similar subject in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Winslow Homer’s  Weather-Beaten " rocky coast and 
the late George Inness’s «‘ Coast of Cornwall,” are excellent ma- 
rines. Of the landscapes there were examples of Mr. Ranger— 


already exhibited this season at the Tooth Galleries,—Mr. Ben 

Foster, Mr. W. L. Lathrop and the late Homer D. Martin. 
_—An exhibition of landscapes and portraits by Mr. Paul Louis 

Dessar closes to-day (Saturday) at the Durand-Ruel galleries. 
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Leigh Hunt on “ Martin Eltenbrod ”’ 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Apropos of the famous Hildebroad (or Eltenbrod) epitaph and 
the approving comment upon it by Robert Burns, quoted by 
Lounger in Zhe Critic of April 9 from the correspondence ot 
the poet with Mrs. Dunlop,—I find something of satisfaction in 
reviving my hazy memory of Leigh Hunt's appreciation of its 
bold humor and uniquely frank attitude. In the “Letters of 
Mrs. Browning to Richard Hengist Horne” (New York, 1877), 
in the course of a tribute by Horne to Leigh Hunt (who, like his. 
greater brother poet, Shelley, it is pleasant occasionally to recall, 
was upon one side of American blood), we find a reference to it. 
The epitaph is given thus:— 

‘Here lieth Martin Eltenbrod: 
Have mercy on his soul, O God! 
As he would have, if he were God, 
And Zhou wert Martin Eltenbrod!” 

“If these lines,” says Horne, “ are read off boldly most peo- 
ple will be shocked; but when Leigh Hunt gave the two last lines, 
his voice lowered, he closed his eyes with solemn reverence, and 
bowed down his head with humility, which was impressive even 
to tears. Surely, that makes all the difference? But again, when 
he ‘ rallied '—as I remember on another occasion after repeating 
the same epitaph—some hearers would say, ‘ that spoils all! '"— 
for he exclaimed, ‘there now!—there was a man/ a man for the 
Creator to be proud of. God must have felt that he had suc- 
ceeded!” 

As for the epitaph, Horne says it was ‘ composed by a Dutch- 
man for his own tombstone,” but probably he meant a Scotch- 
man, forS. R. T. Mayer, the editor of the English edition of Mrs. 
Browning's “ Letters,” quotes Dr. George MacDonald as saying 
that the curious epitaph “ is tobe seenin Aberdeen churchyard.” 

But what a glimpse the anecdote gives us of the gentle genius 
who saw only good in men and loved them, even as did * Abou 
Ben Adhem!” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ALFRED. MATHEWS. 


[As Dr. MacDonald gives them, the lines run thus:— 


‘«Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde; 
Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God; 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde.” 
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Notes 


LIEUT. PEARY is spending the most of his time in the office ot 
his publishers, the F. A. Stokes Co., reading the proofs of his 


forthcoming book,‘‘Northward Over the.‘Great Ice.’” « This is,” 
he says, ‘my first and only book, and it covers all my 
Arctic work”; ‘it contains the cream of my Arctic ma- 


terial, literary and pictorial.” The reader will find no pad- 
ding. ‘My constant aim has been condensation.” Another 
aim of the author has been to make his book ‘ worthy of and 
adapted to the most general reading, yet at the same time to 
give ita character that may, I trust, secure for it the attention of 
Arctic students and scientific specialists.” The book will be in 
two volumes of about 600 pages each and will contain over 800 
half-tone engravings, selected trom nearly 8000 photographs 
made by the author, together with maps, diagrams, etc. 





Lieutenant Peary expects to embark for a trip to the Pole in 
July. The Windward, which was generously loaned by Mr. A. 
C. Harmsworth, is now in this port awaiting the word of com- 
mand. Lieut. Peary says that when Mr. Harmsworth first offered 
him the Windward, he thought that it was, as the Spanish say, 
“at your disposal,” but later he received a telegram from the 
owner saying that he had had the boat entirely overhauled, new 
engines put in, and made ready to sail, and that he would send 
it wherever Lieut. Peary would like to have it sent. Seeing that 
Mr. Harmsworth was in earnest he accepted the very liberal 
offer. Ifthe present war is not over by July, the question is, 
will the Windward sail under the British flag or the Stars and 
Stripes ? If the latter she may be captured by a Spanish gun- 
boat. Ofcourse, as she is the property of an Englishman she 
has a perfect right to fly the British flag, in which case she will 
be safe from all molestation. 
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Some of Carlyle’s bitterness is sadly apparent in a letter lately 
published for the first time. “ Literature is like money,” he 
wrote, ‘the appetite increases by gratification; the mines of 
literature, too, are unwholesome and dreary as the mines of 
Potosi ; yet from either there is no return, and though little con- 
fident of finding contentment, happiness is too proud a term. I 
must work, I believe, in those damp caverns, till once the whole 
mind is recast, or the lamp of life has ceased to burn within it.” 

The Macmillan Co. will publish on Monday next the «« General 
Manager's Story,” by Herbert E, Hamblen, author of «On 
Many Seas.” Only half of this story was published in A/c C/ure’s, 
so that in book form it will have an entirely new interest. 





Florence is celebrating a double anniversary with great fes- 
tivity, the five hundredth of the birth of the learned Paolo Tos- 
canelli, who had intimate relations with Cosimo de Medici and 
with Columbus, and the four hundredth of Amerigo Vespucci. 
Both were Florentines. The festivities extend from April 17 to 
27. The Palazzo Vecchio has been made to look as it does in 
the famous pictures of Ghirlandajo and his contemporaries, and 
among the projected displays were to be reproductions of the old 
life of the people, as nearly as possible, and illuminations of the 
city and the surrounding hills. 





We regret to hear of the severe illness of Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
who has recently been brought back from Colorado to die, it is 
believed, among his friends in New England. 





M. Daudet’s novel, which in the French is called ‘* Le Soutien 
de Famille,” will be published immediately by Messrs. Putnam 
under the title «« The Head of the Family.” The London pub- 
lisher calls the story « The Bread-Winner,” a title which would 
hardly have done for the American edition, as there is a very 
popular story published by Messrs. Harper called « The Bread- 
Winners.” 





The May number of McClure’s Magazine will contain an 
article on earthquakes from the pen of Prof. John Miline, who is 
said to be ‘‘ the foremost authority in all the world” on that sub- 
ject. 





Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole invites subscribers to a limited edi- 
tion of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, translated into English 
by Edward FitzGerald and into Latin by Herbert Wilson Greene, 
M. A., B.C. L., of Magdalen College. It was FitzGerald’s own 
desire to see his favorite Persian verses rendered into Latin. 
Mr. Dole has the permission of both Mr. Greene and Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright, the present owner of the English copyright of 
FitzGerald’s version, to make the proposed bilingual edition, 
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which will be limited to 950 copies (of which 200 will be reserved 
for England) printed from type. 





Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood tells this anecdote in her new vol- 
ume of reminiscences, ‘‘ Here and There and Everywhere” :— 
“‘I was present at many dinners when Willis was the life of the 
company, and although I did not hear the famous repartee of the 
Washington dinner so often recorded, I will record it here. It was 
Mrs. Gales, I think, who at one of her own dinners, wrote a card 
to her niece at the other end of the table, «« Don’t flirt so with 
Nat Willis.” She was talking vivaciously herself to Mr. Camp- 
bell. Willis replied :— 

‘ Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings to trammel. 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a Campbell.’ 
probably the quickest-witted couplet on record.” 


The New York University has announced the program of its 
fourth summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in eight different departments. The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York City, July 5- 
August I9. , 


Writing to Mrs. Kemble on 17 March 1875, Edward FitzGerald 
observed of “a certain little Prose Dialogue,” ‘ Euphranor,” 
that ‘it is a pretty thing in some respects; but disfigured by 
some confounded smar¢ writing in parts.” « Euphranor,” which 
was published in 1851 by Pickering, is interesting,” says The 
Atheneum as being FitzGerald’s first printed production. It 
is now so scarce that a copy in the original cloth was sold at 
Sotheby’s, the other day, for thirty-eight shillings. This copy 
— a letter from the late F. T. Palgrave relating to the 
book. 





Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has completed the « Life of Saladin,” 
on which he has been engaged for a long time. It is founded 
entirely upon contemporary Arabic, Latin and French sources, 
and will be the first English biography of the famous « Soldan.” 
Messrs. Putnam publish it. 





The disagreements of doctors is as nothing compared with the 
disagreements of editors; doctors will sit in consultation, but we 
don't believe that editors of dead-and-gone authors would ever 
agree toconsult. Mr. Henley is verysarcastic about Mr. William 
Wallace, the editor of the « Burns-Dunlop correspondence,” and 
he writes a letter to The London Academy in which he accuses 
him of all sorts of wicked things. 





. The eighteenth annual report of the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Library shows that the library ‘circulated from its nine 
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branches during the year ending 1 Nov. last 97 3,223 volumes; dur- 
ing the year 22,077 volumes were added to the library, which now 
numbers 113,890 volumes. Of the additions nearly 2000 were 
gifts, not including about 1500 volumes transferred to the new 
Riverside Branch from its predecessor the Riverside Library. 
The attendance at the reading-rooms was 265,018. The number 
of names of users on the library’s books is now 101,198 of whom 
19,662 made application during the current year. 





Mr. Zangwill is rather disturbed because a play of the same 
name as his book “The Master,” now running in this city, is 
about to be produced in London. He is unable in the present 
state of the copyright laws of England to substantiate his claim 
to a title duly copyrighted as a book. 





A number of New England publishers met at the Parker 
House in Boston on Monday evening and formed an organiza- 
tion, to be known as “The New England Bookmen.” The 
officers elected were as follows: President, H. I. Smith of Maynard, 
Merrill & Co.; Secretary and Treasurer, J. R. McDonald of The 
Macmillan Company; Executive Committee, the above with A. 
H. Kenerson of Ginn & Co., E. F. De Normandie of Leach, 
Shewell & Co., and W. C. Holbrook of Allyn & Bacon. 





Mr.Grant Richards announces a novel under the title «« The 
«Yellow Danger.” We in New York know too well what this 
danger is: .we don’t need a novel to tell us. 

Count Tolstoi’s 7oth birthday will be celebrated in Moscow by 
the establishment of an elementary school, which is to bear his 
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name; the same date will mark the 5oth year of his literary work. 
The novelist will leave his estates and go into the town to receive 
the congratulations of his many friends and admirers. 





The twenty-third session of the Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages will be held at Amherst College during the six weeks 
beginning July 11. Dr. Sauveur will be supported, as usual, by 
a very competent staff, among his fourteen assistants being Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe (English Literature) and Messrs. W. I. Fletcher 
(department of Library Economy), T. E. Comba and C. Fontaine. 
The program of the session may be obtained from Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, 4613 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 





Mr. W. J. Stillman has resigned his position as the London 
Times correspondent at Rome, it is said, and intends to settle 
down to literature in England. He is writing his autobiography. 





Fleming H. Revell Co. are printing a third edition of the first 
volume of Dr. James S. Dennis’s ‘ Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” which was issued last September. Thesecond volume 
will be ready late in the autumn. 





Mr. William Black, the novelist, has given Mrs. Fanny Aymar 
Matthews permission to dramatize his romance “ Wild Eelin” 
which is now running in Harper's Bazar. 





Mrs. Phoebe Hearst has provided the funds for the erection and 
maintenance of a school of mines at the State University, Calif. 
There seems to be no end to the amount of money that Mrs. 
Hearst is willing to spend for educational purposes. 








A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


By E. RAYNER 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . . . The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: “It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

*** Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’”—Rochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book-be true—this novel is greater—it is 
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Century,” and of Fatker Ivan, the miracle- 
worker. With portraits 
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writer, David Gray. 


“The Seven Wonders of the 
World,” described by Prof. Benj. Ide 
Wheeler, and strikingly pictured by Andre 
Castaigne. 
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by Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, with unique 
and unpublished examples. 


** The Secret Language of Child- 
hood,” a paper on an entirely novel subject. 
by Oscar Chrisman, with whimsical ex- 
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certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
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and from a standpoint of economy no lover of books can afford to be without it. 


All who join the Club enjoy a special price, and the saving to those who have become 'members aggregates hundreds of 
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There are a Good Many 
Scorchers among Gyclists. 


Bevel-Cear 
Chainless Bicycles 
$125 


Are the best for every purpose. 


But if you are going to buy a chain 
bicycle and want a fast one, our 


Model 49 


Road and Track Racer $75 


Is Built for Speed. 
No other chain driven bicycle ever made 
can compare with it. 
Hartfords, $50. Vedettes, $40, $35. 


Machines and Prices Guaranteed. 








POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











The | 
One Complete | 


Writing-machine 






is the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter | 


It does not rely on one or 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 
Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
ae all the time and lots 
of it. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


The Brooks 
Visible : Writing 
Typewriter. 


Our free literature will tell you about 
it. Your name on a postal will bring it. 


0. R. WOOD & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
: DAYTON, OHIO 

















Ladies’ Cloths. 


Plain-faced Cloths, Fancy Mixed Cheviots, 
Whipcords and Covert Cloths. 


Admiralty Serges. 


Riding, Bicycle, and Golf Suitings, 
Scarlet Cloths, Vestings. 


White and Colored Ducks. 


Broadooay Ks 19th 


NEW YORK. 








American Bronzes, 


The productions of the eminent 
Sculptors, French, 


Proctor, Elwell and Bush-Brown, on 


Mac Monnies, 


exhibition in this country only at 
the establishment of 


Theodore B. Starr, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder } 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
14 agate lines to the inch 
Less than 13 weeks (3 months), = a line per week. . 








3 to 25 weeks 
" 5x weeks Pog i i aad 
52 weeks (one year) 8c. ” 
CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 


T 
— rine ao. J. Smrru, Principal. , 





NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages - 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 











New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls.. 














Walt Whitman 


at Home 
By Himself 
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Dickinson hand-made paper. 28 pages. 


Rubricated cover. 

50 cents a copy 
Critic Pamphlet No 2 
New York: The Critic Co. 
1898 


Academic and Coll Preparato: Special advan in 
Artand Music. Cert cate adie 0 Vassar and W: fe 
One and « half hours from New York. 





PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send fer illustrated cata. 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. @RLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 


The MISSES as gomeosx FeR GIRLS. 
Riverside Drive’ Such ana toe "Streets, New York. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





MISS BALDWIN’S SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Frorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven 

more than seventy-five iro ponte have entered a, Mawr 

prose yo from this school. Diploma given in both Gen- 
and Col Preparatory "Comeees. Fine, fire-proof 

stone building. 


“9s acres beautiful grounds. For cir- 
cu the S y- 











Rhododendrons, 
Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 


Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co. “™ 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 
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